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Son of the morn !—his sepulchre 
Is desvlate and lone ; 
Yet atill the munarch’s form is there, 
Though not the Thebans throne ; 
He saw three thousand summers smile, 
And pass him as a flood, 
And still upon the banks of Nile, 
The giant etatue stood. 


Changeless, where all was change, he stood, 
Beheld the mighty fall ; 
The lion’s young, the tiger's brood, 
Dwell in the Kingly hall ; 
He saw Sesostris’ king drawn car,— 
He saw Sesostris’ tomb, 
Heard Macedonia’s shout of war, 
And mark’d the Median’s doom. 


He saw the Persian conqueror 
Pass trackless ; and the hour 
When Cleopaira’s sinile was more 
Than aceptre, fame, and power. 
Princes, as shadows, rose to fade, — 
They ruled, and they were gone ; 
Monarchs enthron‘d, then darkly laid 
Where slave and king are une. 


The g'orious fail'd ; nor record they, 
Or left, or found to save ; 

All that was beautiful, decay ; 
All that was bright, the grave : 

And while they knew no secund spring 
And death's dread shatts flew fast, 
There still was seen the undviog king, 

Although his reign was past. 


There, ever at the sun’s first ray, 
Strange sounds of sweetness rise ; 

Though son, in silence, melt away 
Those airy melodies; ‘ 

As if, triumphant over earth, 
And years that roll between, 

Yet, mindful of his hc avenly birth, 
He bail’d the moruing's queen. 


For he, whose sculp*ur'd form, even now, 
Stands firm, while nations tade, 
Time was, a crown adorn'd his brow, 
A land his voice obey'd ; 
He fell, —and his high monument 
Is Ida's sacred hill ; 
His tomb is where the Hellespont 
Rull's on in beauty still. 


Troy saw his might, earth heard his fame, 
Ere Priam’s race was run ; 
How to the fields of Si:nois came 
The morning’s glorious son. 
And them, in many a fabled lay, 
The ancient mins'rels sing, 
Aurora, herald of the day, 
And Memnon, Egypt's king ! 





THE CHIME OF THE HAREBELLS. 
BY Louisa ANNE TWamMiBY.—[ From the * Rumance ef Nature.”) 

Over the moorland, over the lea, 

Dancing airilv, there are we: 

Sumetimes muunted on stems aloft, 

We wave above the Heather, 

To meet the kiss of the Zephyr soft ; 
Sometimes, close together, 

Tired of dancing, tired of peeping, 

Under the whin you'll find us sleeping : 
Nodding dvout and dreaming too ; 
Dreaming—of fairy cups of dew— 
Dreaming of music soft and low 
As the meludies that flow 

In tiniest ripples along the povl, 

In Suminer twilights dim, 

When the night-wind's breath is cool, 
And downy owlets skiin, 

Lightly along from shore to shore, 

Fitting about, as it they bore 
Upen their trembling wings 
(That ne'er are seen by day) 

Dreama and visions, fantastic things, 

That people the Lily's slumberings, 

2 With a shidowy array 
Of forms that Flowers know and see, 
When they are dreaming, even as we. 
—j— 
JOB'’S COMFORTERS.—No. I. 


Sau Scatret.—Perer Fester.—lou Toogoon. 
By the Author of * Little Pedlington.” 

The Art of Administering Consolation would seem to be both easy and agree- 
able, were we to form our opinion of it from the vast number of its professors, 
and the pleasure they appear to derive from the exercise of it. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is none that in its application requires greater tact and delicacy, or 


that is, at the same tume, mure paintul tothe feelings of the sincere and con- | 


acientious ministrer Fur, the severest calamities incident to human kind being, 
also, the most common, the topics of comfurt proper to them, few in themselves, 
are, consequently, trite. Tv reader these effective, therefore, extreme nicety of 
handliug is requisite on the part of the consola'or; and, from. the difficulty of 
the undertaking, well indeed is it for himif he do not aggravate, when it was his 
purpose tu alleviate, the grief of the afflicted. 

Bat lest | should be suspected of an atrempt to perpetrate a moral essay, I at 
once declare that my business is not with the “sincere and conscientious ™ 
ministrer of comfort, woo, in pureness of spirit, and atthe sacrifice of his own 


deploring the misfortune. No! | bave todo. merely, with that nemerous class | own feelings for even the chance of comforting a fiend.” Here the speaker 
af importuuate meddiers who are comprehended by the term of Jos'e Com- | again sighed, and shook his head dolefully. 
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ForTErs, who look out for sufferings of allsorts, from a first-rate calamity down 
to a petty vexation, with a feeling akin to that which excites some people to at- 
tend executions ; who, without sympathy, but pretending to console, will, with 
morbid curiosity, probe a grief tothe quick; who if they cannot discover, will, | 
like barbarous drovers, * establish a raw,” that they may, with more tormenting 
effect, apply the good of compassion. 

One of the class is Sam Scauret, Scalpel enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the tenderest-hearted creatures alive, for, regardless of the pangs it may | 
inflict upon his own acute feelings, wherever a scene of deep suffering is being, | 
or to be, enacted, there is he to be found. In reply to the question “* What was | 
his fancy for thrusting himself into such. matters, and frequently on, occasi 
where his presence was neither expected nordesired!"’ Scalpel exclaimed, f 
— Fancy !—Thrust !—In this world of pain and tribulation, where so much | 
is to be done by a word of comfort or consolation, one must sacrifice points | 
of etiquette, as well as one’s own feelings, to one’s duty as a man and a Chris- 
tian.” 

This question was put to Scalpel by an acquaintance who met him on his way 
to Major Dareall's, whither he was bound, on his * duty as.a man and a Chris- 
tian,” to offer a few words of comfort and encouragement—Scalpel having ac- 
cidenta!lly learnt, that on the morrow, the Major was to suffer the amputation 
of his right leg. The Major was, a man of acknowledged bravery, who had 
-_~ danger and death in many shapes, and (like Coriolanus) ‘ had wounds to 
show,” 

On arriving at the Major's house Scalpel was dismayed at finding theré was no 
muffle about the knocker. ‘ Then it is all over,” thought he; * he is dead, and 
I am too late.” And his heart sank with disappointment. 

He knocked at the door, which was opened by the Major's servant, an old 
soldier who had served with him through the Peninsula. 

** Well?” said Scalpel, dolefully. 

* Well, Sir!” said the servant 

** Then it's all over 1’ continued Scalpel. 

* What, Sirt” inquired the servant. 

Scalpe! made no reply, but pulled a long, dismal face, and shook his head; at 
the same time drawing his finger across his thigh. 

** O——that, Sir: no, Sir; to-morrow at eleven o’clock ;” said the servant 
in a firm, though not unfeeling, tone. 

Scalpel, then, was not too late, and, fora moment, his countenance brighten- 
ed. But it resumed its lugubrious aspect as he said, ‘I suppose that, under the 
crrcumstances, [can’t see your master?” 

*O, yes, you can, Sir, if you area friend of his, or have business with him; 
he is on a sofa in the drawing room,” said the man. 

“ Why, 1——however—take my card to the Major,”’ said Scalpel. 

Presently the servant returned with his master’s compliments—that he did 
not remember the name—nevertheless, he begged Mr. Scalpel would walk up. 

Scalpel, as be entered the drawing-room, took his white cambric handkerchief 
from his pocket and made a face a yard long. He found Major Dareall seated 
sideways on a sofa, upon which rested the devoted right leg, bandaged, whilst the 
other was supported by a stool. A library table, covered with buoks and papers 
was at his side. The Major was reading, and, not a little to Scalpel’s astunish- 
ment, laughing heartily. As the latter approached, the Major put down his book 
and bowed. 

** Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Major, ‘ Mr. Scalpel !—I beg a thousand 
pardons for not immediately rocolleciing your name, but now I remember: I be- 
lieve I had the pleasure of meeting you once at dinner, about a twelve month 
ago, at our friend Sir Hum Dram’s, Pray sit down.” 

All this the Major uttered in a cheerful tone; greatly to the astonishment, 
and, perhaps, a little to the disappointment, of the visiter, who, heaving a sigh, 
took a seat. 

“To what am I indebted for the pleasure of this visit, Mr. Scalpel? 
you business with me?” 

“ No, Major, I ahem!” And Scalpel shook his head dolefully. 

* Thankee, thankee; then I am the more obliged to you. A friendly visit is 
highly acceptab'e to a poor invalid who cannot get out of his own house,” said 
the Major, in the same cheerful tone. 

The word “ invalid” was a cue sufficient ; so Scalpel drew his cambric band- 
kerchief across his lips, and was preparing to commence the work of cunsolation, 








Have 





There was a pause for a minute or two, during which, Major Dareall, in 
a marked manner, took his watch three or four times from the table, and looked 
at it. At length the silence was broken by Scalpel. 

‘Of course, Major, you have read it.” 

‘“No, Sir; no, Sir;” rep'ied the Major, hastily; “ I dare say I shall knew 


enough about it without either the trouble of reading it, or the annoyance of 


hearing of it. And now, Mr. ——,Mr ——. You will pardon my forgetting 
your name, never having seen you but once before——~Oh ! And now, 
Mr. Scalpel, have you anything further to say to me!” With these words the 
Major again looked at his watch, 

* No, Major,” replied Scalpel, “‘ nothing, except to exhort you to summon up 
all your fortitude to go through it. Ah! you will have need of it.—Abem !— 
May I ask the name of the surgeon who is to operate 1” 

“ Sir Donald Slash,” replied the Major, covering his eyes with his hand. 


“Slash? I'm glad of it: he is said to be a very fine operator, though he has 
no more feeling at-his work than a tinker, and will saw a bone with as 
much indifference as a carpenter does through a senseless . In fact, very 


few of them have feeling ; cutting off a leg in the morning, or carving a chicken 
in the evening, is pretty much the same thing to them.” : 

The Major turned deadly pale, acd swallowed a glass of water, which he filled 
from a jug that stood on the table. 

“IT am afraid you are unwell, Major,” said Scalpel; “can I do anything for 
yout If f can, I shall consider it a duty, under your present trying circum- 
stances, to——" . 

* You can, Sir ;” replied the Major: ‘“ do me the favour to ring the bell.” 

Scalpel rang the bell, and the Majur's servant entered the room. 


‘* Samson,” said the Major, ‘this gentleman is going. Good morning, Mr. : , 


Scalpel.” 

** Now, my dear Major,” said Scalpel, ‘that what you have to go through you 
will bear.like a man, | cannot doubt; but let me intreat you to dismniss it from 
your thoughts till the time comes. That will be soon enough to think about it, 
as you say, Heaven knows! I suppose it will be all over by ahout twelve 
o’¢lock: or balf-past—that's some comfort—and I will call and inquire how you 
got through it. In a few months you will be as well as ever, provided Sir 
Donald is careful to make you a good stump—though I am sorry to find, from 
the article in the Encyclopedia, surgeons are not always so cautious upen 
point as they ought to be; and though a wooden leg is not se good as one's own, 
yet it is better than none—and that's another comfort for you. Farewell ' Hea- 
ven bless you, my dear Major! Keep up your spirits, for 1 am sure you haye 
need of them.” 

Saying which, Mr.. Scalpel put his handkerchief to his eyes, emitted the cus- 
tomary sighs, slowly shook his head, and quitied the room, As he descended 
the stairs he said to Samsoun— 

“Ab! visits of this nature are very trying to one’s feelings ; but it is one’s 
duty, as a man and a Christian, to offer all the consolation in one's power to the 
sick and the soffering.” , 

“Samson,” saig the Major to his servant (who as soon as he had closed the 
door on the comforte? returned to the drawing-room), “* let me never sre the face 
of that infernal fellow again 1 had prepared myself for Sir Donald S'ash, and, 
even as it is, I trast Fshall face him becomingly ; but I am satisfied that another 
dose of that fellow’s d—d comfort would unman me.”’ 

Another of the class is Peter Fester. Peter meddles not with the graver 
and greater calamities of life: he limits the exercise of his consulatory talents 
to cases of petty vexation and trifling annoyance. These, as they are of more 
frequent occurrence, afford Peter more numerous opportunities for the display 
of his powers. But bountiful as is this wicked world in its supply of care and 
trouble, it will sometimes happen that the supply is Inadequate to the demand 
of so industrious a comforter as Peter ; and it is upon such occasions that his 
ingenuity in his vocation 1s must advantageously shown. His active mind ab- 
hors repose as N :ture is said to abher a vacuum ; and if he cannot find a griev- 
ance upon which to pour his phials ef comfort, he will make one. Peter Fes- 
ter's forte, indeed, lies in “ establishing a raw ;" and, this done, he will touch 
it with the band, or, rather it should be said, the finger of a master. He will 
seek and find some friend happy in the stupid unconsciousness of anything 
likely to occasion him a t's iness, and, at the end of one quarter of 
an bour, leave him discontented and restless with a vague sense of injury or in- 








when he was interrupted by the Major's question :— 

* Have you ever read this work? O, of course you have, for who has not! 
‘Don Quixote.’ Ha! ha! ha! ha! I am laughing at it forthe hundredth | 
time Ha! ba! ha! ha! This is the work, Sir, for driving away the dis- | 
mals” 

** Disma'st” thought Scalpel: “that is my cue again.” So, with another 
sigh, and, at the same time, drawing down the cornere of his mouth till they al- 
most touched the lower partof ns jaw, he droned forth,—* Di-mals, indeed! | 
If any man has cause for the ‘dismals’ as you call it, you, Major, in this trying | 
situation, must af 

* Then bow greatly indebted are we to the writer of an agreeable book, Mr. 
Scalpei, which, like the wand of the enchanter, can transport us, as it were, out | 
of the sphere of actual existence,—not only banishing unpleasant recollections 
of the past, but lightening the pressure of the present, and diverting our thoughts 
even trom pain or sorrow to come!” | 

The last few worda were another cue for the comforter. 

**Ah! Major !” said he, with a sigh, “* we ought indeed to be truly grateful | 





| mings feast, given, at the Cock and Bottle, by two bundred of the most 


justice, or an undefined apprehension of evil, and smarting in every nerve from 
the effects of Peter's consolatory process. As for example :— ; 
Demosthenes Gabble, Esq has lately-been called tothe Bar. Having little 
else to do, it is Mr. Gabble’s intention to offer himself, on the Radical interest, 
as a candidate at the next vacancy for the representation of the ancient and re- 
spectable town of Swineford. This is likely soon to occar, as Mr. Pauperly 
Brawlwell, the present Radical member, is to be appointed one of the ten com- 
missioners (at a salary of £2000 a year) for the regulation and su et 
ot mile-stones en the several roads from London to Brighton :—such a cr 
sion having been declared indispensable to the welfare of the empire, | 
wants of the hard-working triends to the cause of Economy and 
long ago Gabble went down to Swineford, where, at @ leg-of-m 








table of the “party” to their independent and disinterested representative 
(the commissioner that is to be), Gabble addressed them ina speéch which he 
had every reason to believe had produced the most desirable effect for his pur- 
pose. How, indeed, could it fail, when retrenchment and reform were the 


for comfort or consolation in any shape ; for anything that, ae you say, tends to | sinallest of the bevefits it promised, and when it concluded with an assurance 
divert our thoughts from—— Ahem !—— Eleven v’clock to-morrow is the time | that should he ever be clevated to the dignified position of representing the 
appointed, I believe?” This question he accompanied with a mournful shake of Swinefurdians in Parliameut, no circumstance in hfe should induce him to re- 
the head | linquish it—unless, indeed, the duty which he owed to his country sbould cail 


“ Yes,” replied the Major. “ By the bye, have you seen our friend, Sir Hum | 
lately !” 

Mr Scalpel was too busily occupied in sighing and shaking his head to reply 
to the inquiry, and the Major continued :— 

“T wonder [ have not had a visit from him, for surely he must know that I | 
am keeping house.” } 

“| wonder at it too!” exclaimed Scalpel. “ Ah! Major! An occasion like | 
this ought to bring your friends about you ; for when one considers what you will 
have to go through to-morrow——” 

* It will not be very comfortable, I dare say,” said the Major; “ but,” (con- | 
tinued he, in atone slightly indicative of impatience, whilst he made a trifling 
change in the position of his leg on the sofa) ** but it is always time enough, Sir; 
to thik of such things when the hour arrives.” | 

** Comfortable !" exclaimed Scalpel; ‘comfortable! Can you, my dear | 
Major, conceive me so destitute, 30 utterly destitute of feeling as to suppose that 
it will bet I know the contrary :— horrid !—dreadful !—The moment I was 
told that you were to have your leg taken off, and at the thick part of the thigh. 
too,—though T might have been misinformed as to that point—Heaven knows, | 
hope I was—Eh !——” 

The Major made no reply. but set his teeth, and rapidly turned over the 
leaves of the volume of “ Don Quixote” which lay before him, whilst Scalpel | 
continued :— | 

“An! It is sothen, and I feel for you, my dear Major: for, as I was going | 
to say, the moment! heard of the dreadful affair I referred to the article * Am- | 





| 





| putation’ in the Encyclopedia, and read it through with the deepest atiention. 
pleasure or couvenieuce, v sits the house uf mourning with the devout hope that | 
his voice may initigate. if not dispel, its giooin; ner with bim who is as ready | 
to stretch forth bis hand to relieve the unfortunate ‘as to exercise bis tongee in | 


It was painful to me, I own, for | shuddered at every line as I thought of you ; but 
as I did hope that I might pick out something of a con-olatory nature for you, | 
why, I consiJered that it is one’s duty as a man and a Christian to sacrifice one's | 


| Servatives ouly, will notice it.” 


upon him—as it bad done to his illustrious friend—to undertake the soperin- 
tendence of mile-stones. 

Two or three days after Gabble’s return, Fester paid him « visit at his cham- 
bers. He found the learned barrister playiig the flute, and y. 

“So,” said Pester, taking possession of an easy chair; “ my dear boy, 
yoo made a fine speech at Swineford the other day ?” 

* Psha !” replied Gatbie, with affected indifference (though Fester knew well 
enough that a notion of the excellence of his oratory was Gabbie's tender 
point); “ Psha! there was nothing in it.” 

* Come, come,” said Fester, “it was a fine epeech—e very fine speech—you 
know it was.” . 

“ Well,” replied Gabble, “it is not for me to express an opinion of it, but I 
believe—I shink it produced an effect ; and, vanity apart, | will sayit was the 
best speech I ever made in my life. To tell you the trath, Féster, I threw 
all my power into that speech, because I knew that « deal would be 
expected from it in a certain quarter not a hundred miles from Downing- 
street” 

** You were right,” said Fester, “ for politics must be your mark. You are 
not likely to do much in your profession.” : 

* Begging your pardon, my dear fellow, I flatter myself that——’ 

‘+ Don't misunde stand me, Gabble ; [ don't say nothing —absolately noching 
—I say you won't do much No, no: yon mast stick to ities, and you know 
youtmnust. If know what you mean by your allusion to whing street. You 
have great friends there; very great friends. They expect a great deal from 
you, too ;—now, I know they dv. But, for your speech to be of any service to 
you—ary real service—oughtu't it to be reported iv the Loudon papers!" — 

~ Why,” rephed Gabble, * she Conservatives, of course, won't notice it : I 
was too hard upon them . but nv doubt our own side——” 

* Now that’s where you are mistaken, The Conservatives, and the Con- 
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Gabble looked at bim with astonishment, and there was 4 pause. 

“And so,” continoed Fester, * the Downing-street folks were anxious about 
your speech at Swineford? It was to be taken as a trial speech—a specimen of 
what might be expected from you '” 

« Eh !—why—well—yes,” stammered Gabble ; “‘ and what then?” 

“Ahem !—Have you had any quarrel with the Editor of the ‘ Swineford 
Radical Dictator?’ ” 

“IT don’t even know him,” replied Gabble. 

‘“‘ Then didn’t you break down !” inquired Fester. 

‘« Break down !” exclaimed Demosthenes; ‘why I spoke for upwards of 
two heurs, right on, without the pause of a moment!” 

“Then you did not break down !—D——n him !” 

‘« Why, who the plague says I did!” asked Gabble, impatiently, and with 
some appearance of alarm. 

“* Now don't let such a trifle annoy you, my dear friend,” said Fester, in 4 








soft, soothing tone ; *“‘ who cares what is said by an obscure provincial paper | 


like the ‘Swineford Radical Dictator?’ Nobody reads it—that is to say, not 
many—not a great many, read it—in London, I mean; and that’s some conso- 
lation for you. But, Gabble—I am afraid it has a large circulation in its own 
county—Eh ?” . 

“ D——-n the ‘ Radical Dictator !’” exclaimed Gabble in a rage ; “ break 
down, indeed ! why, from the first words I uttered, till - 

‘“* Now, why do you allow such a trifling matter to disturb you! Come, think 
no more about it, but play me a tune on the flute.” 

‘‘ Confound the flute! Is this a time to 1 Why, my dear Fester, you 
must be aware that such a statement—made by one of our own party, too—Is 
calculated to do me serious injury. I can be of no service to the big-wigs here, 
save by my oratorical powers ; and, should I be thought wanting on that point, 
of course they'll throw me over. Break down, indeed !” and here Gabble paced 
up and down the room, perspiring at every pore. 

“Now, be cool, my dear boy. Nothing that such a paper says can do you 
any harm; and there’s consolation for you. But the awkward part of the affair 

‘i8 that the London conservative press may make a handle of it; and if they 
should notice your misha ye , 

‘*Mishap !” cried Gabble ; ‘‘ Plague on you! what do you mean by my mis- 
hap, when I have told you that——” ok 

“ I know, I know,” said Fester, in his most comforting tone; ‘you didn’t 
fail—you couldn't ; but if the ‘Standard’ of this evening should say you did 
—though as I haven’t seen it yet I can’t say that it will—and the ‘ Times’ to- 








morrow, and the ‘ Herald,’ and the * Post,’ why, then, indeed, you would be | 


in a bad way. And, then, some of those abominable Sunday papers—they 
would quiz your very soul out. But, perhaps, the matter may pass unnoticed ; 
and that’s some comfort for you.”’ 

“I'll go immediately to my friend Lord Blunderton and explain the whole 
business to him,” cried Gabble. ; 

“Now, why need you be in a fever about it!” said Fester. ‘Even take it 
at the worst you have a fine profession to fall back upon, and that consideration 
ought to be a great consolation to you.” 

“Why, just now you told me I never should do much in it,” cried Gabble, 
impatiently. 

‘ Comparatively, I meant ; comparatively, my dear boy,” said Fester. “ Be- 
sides, what else can you do! If you fail in polities—and that’s a very despe- 
rate line fora young man to engage in—very—why, you must needs stick to 
law. Jt is a fine profession—very fine! Greatly overstocked, to be sure ; pro- 
digiously! As an attornzy of the greatest practice in London told me the 
other day—a man who knows well what he says—there are ninety-nine barris- 
ters for one brief. It is but a poor look-out, certainly; and yet men do some- 
times make their way to the Bench or the Woolsack, so there’s comfort in that 
for you.” 

So Peter Fester, having comforted his friend into a broiling fever, took his 
leave. 

Another variety of the class of Job’s Comforters is Tom Toocoop. ‘Tom is 
a widower of five-and-forty. He is in possession of a clear two thousand a- 
year; and having no children, nor (so far as his most intimate friends have ever 
been able to discover) and relations to share his income with him, and his own 
personal expenses being apparently small, Tom is suspected of charity. He 
has the character of being one of the kindest-hearted creatures alive, one who 
would go through fire and water to do a service. It is generally said of him, in 
the common phrase, that ‘‘the good he does is unknown!” and so ingeniously 
has he contrived to conceal his benevolence that, for my own part, I never heard 
a charge of a liberal action fairly brought home to him. He “ does good by 
stealth,”’ it would seem, and “ would blush to find it fame ;”’ but who ever yet 
discovered an opportunity of putting him to the blush? But if the substantial 
benefits bestowed by Tom Toogood upon the unfortunate be so discreetly ad- 
ministered as entirely to escape detection, he is less careful to conceal his boun- 
teous donations of pity and advice, and of that peculiar kind of consolation 
which places him in the category of Job’s comforters. 

Tom was informed that a friend of his was ruined by the failure of a specu- 
lation in hops. ‘ You shock me!” exclaimed Tom. ‘ Poor unfortunate devil ! 
my heart bleeds for him. But it is his own fault: had he taken my advice this 
would not have happened. That he’ll acknowledge, poor devil! I’m sure he 
will. I%ll go at once and say what I can to comfort him,” 

‘The kind-hearted creature !”’ exclaimed his informant. 

Another of his friends wes thrown from a hack-cab, by which accident three 
of his ribs and a leg were broken. ‘‘ Poor unlucky dog!” said Tom; “I am 
grieved to the very soul for him. I always told him something of the kind would 
happen if he continued to use those cabs—I'l] go to him ; though, really, scenes 
of this kind are very distressing to me.” 

‘* What a compassionate soul is Tom Toogood !” 

But let us follow him to where something more available than pity and advice 
was required at his hands. 

Widow Workman rented of Toogood a small house at Hammersmith, where, 
by carrying on a little business as a milliner, she contrived to support herself 
and five children. The house was burnt down, and her furniture and small stock 
in trade, which were uninsured, were destroyed. No sooner did Toogood hear 
Ae calamity than he hastened to the lodging where the poor woman had taken 
refuge. 
that he himself was secure from loss. 

This is a sad piece of business for you, Mrs. Workman.” 

“ Dreadful, dreadful, Sir!” said the poor widow, weeping and ringing her 
hands ‘All gone, all gone—fourniture, clothes, stock, all, all, all!” 

** But how very imprudent of you not to insure! If you had followed my 
advice and insured your property all would have been well again.” 

“1 did, I did, Sir; but I forgot to renew the policy.” 

“That was very negligent, my good Mrs. Workman. 
advised you to be careful about your insurance! 
sured for?” 

“* Two hundred pounds, Sir.” 

“Bless my soul! Now you see the consequence of your neglect. 
renewed your policy you would have had two hundred pounds to set you going 
again. But, come; let us see what can be done for you. I have come all the 
way from town—walked every step of it, and was caught in the rain—I have 
come on purpose to talk to you.” 

“ Ah, Sir! you are an angel from heaven! You are too good for this world !” 
said the poor woman ; her countenance brightened by a ray of hope. 

“In this world of sorrow we must do what we can for each other, Mrs. Work- 
man. But tell me, my good soul, what is it you propose doing !” 

‘“* God only knows, Sir, unless some friend will assist me.” 

“If you had but renewed your insurance you would have been in no need of 
a friend’s assistance, my good creature.” said Toogood, in a tone of surpassing 
kindness. ‘“ But have you no project?” 

Why, yes, Sir; J have been thinking that with twenty pounds I might stock 
a stall at the Bazaar.” 

* Do it, do it, Mrs. Workman ; I will go and inquire if there is one to let. 
We most not consider trouble in cases like this.” 

“ Bat [have not got twenty pounds, Sir, and ——” 
tated. 

“ But surely, you have some friend who will lend you twenty poveds. An 
indostrious widow with five children has a fair claim for such assistance, God 
knows !” 

“I have no friend who can spare the money, Sir; but I have been thinking 
that—I say, Sir,—that—as | have been your tenant nine years—and—and as 
you are a very rich man, Mr Toogood——” 

“Ab! Mrs. Workman,” said this kind-hearted creature—“ I'm sore if I had 


How often have I 
How much had you been in- 


The poor woman hesi- 


it in my power to serve you in that way I would; but you have no notion of 


the claims I have upon me—the deal of money I am obliged to give! 
come; think again, Have you no friend?” 

The poor creature wrung her hands and disconsolate!y shook her head. 

“‘ Now, you see how it is, my dear woman! If you had but followed my ad- 
vice and taken care of your insurance !|——But do you absolutely want as much 
a3 twenty pounds *” 

“* Why, Sir, to do the thing tolerably, I should: but perhaps I might contrive 
to begin with fifteen, or even ten.” 


But, 


“ Well, then, Mrs. Workman, you may consider the matter as settled ; for, | 


doubtless, you can find some friend who will lend you ten pounds.” 

“No, no, no, no, no,” cried the widow, in an agony of tears. 

“Ah! Mrs. Workman,” said Toogood ; * I wish it was in my power to lend 
you the money, for, really, my heart bleeds for you. But, let me see: I'll tell 


Toogood had insured the building tothe full amount of its value, so | 


Had you | 





he painful to your feelings; so do you turn it : 
know who you think w likely to lend you the Ce get 
myself—bail, rain, or snow—and speak to him pe ‘ad 4 the world's 
end after him, I'll raise heaven and earth but I'll bim you the pn 
If you had but renewed your insurance! But it is useless to talk of what 
past. When yow are again set up in business mind you insure. And I'll tell 
you what I'll do for you, my good woman : ‘you shall give me the insurance- 
money, and I'll go myself for you and see that the policy ia properly made out. 
God bless you, my dear soul; keep up your spirits; I am sure you have need 
ofthem. Now be sure you let ne know when you have thought of some friend I 
may apply to on your behalf. Ah!” if you had but renewed your insurance !” 
He left the house, and asthe door closed on him, he exclaimed, “‘ Ah! poor 
devil! I’m sure my heart bleeds for her.” 

Is not Tom Toogood really the kindest-hearted creature alive ? 
‘*the good he does is unknown.” 

We have a few more varieties of the class of Jop’s ComrorTers in a. 

* 








And surely, 


| & 
MRS. AUSTIN’S TRANSLATION OF VON KAUMER’S 
WORK.., . 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
| We think we have reason to complain of Mra. Austin, in her quality of 
| translator. She says, in her preface, that ‘it is the peculiar and invaluable 
privilege of a translator to have no opinions ;’ and she, accordingly, abjures all 
| responsibility for the political sentiments of her author. - Now we are very 
| sorry to be obliged to say that this promise has not been kept; and that Mrs. 
Austin exhibits not merely a general leaning to one side (of which we should 
not have much complained), but also, on some occasions; a positive misrepre- 
sentation and distortion of Mr. Raumer's words, which we find it very hard to 
account for, except by the lady’s zeal to favour her own party predilections. 
This we are well aware, is a grave charge against any translator, but it is pe- 
culiarly so against one who endeavours to obviate all suspicion, by such a formal 
pledge as we have quoted from her preface: we therefore think it necessary 
——as we always do ii) cases where we are obliged to make anything like a per- 
sonal charge—to Jay the evidence on which we judge before our readers, and 
thus to allow the accused to be heard at the same time as the accusation. 

Vol. i. p. 21.—Raumer, in epeaking of the dismissal of the Whigs in Nov. 
1834, says,—‘ The King attached extreme importance to the maintenance of the 
Protestant Church upon the fundamental principles hitherto sanctioned’ (in dem 
bisherigen grundlagen—Rauwmer, vol. i. p. 27). But it did not suit Mrs. Austin 
to attribute to his Majesty a just or rational motive on this occasion, and she 
theretore perverts the last of the sentence into—‘ the maintenance of the 
Protestant Church without the slightest change’—a perversion which alters a 
judicious attachment to fundamental principles into a blind obstinacy about 
slight details. 

Page 22. Raumer, after enumerating some of the greater difficulties and 
errors, as he thought them, of Sir Robert Peel’s short administration, adds (p. 
28 of the original) that there were some smaller topics besides of blame— 
some little corner-touches ; for example, the putting off the affair of the London 
University, under pretext of further inquiry, although that had been long and 
widely enough discussed and settled already. 

This must be ‘ wormweod’ to a partizan of Sir Robert Peel’s successors, who 
themselves did put off, for the whole of the last year, and have put off, for the 
whole of the present session, this very question—while in this dilatory juggle 
the impatient friends of civil and religious liberty, who would not allow Sir R. 
Peel a single fortnight, have implicitly acquiesced for two whole years : this pas- 
sage, thus pregnant with disagreeable inferences, Mrs. Austin veils under the 
vague abridgement of ‘ many other and obscurer effects.’ 

Page 23. ‘ Lord J. R.’ [John Russell] had sent for Raumer to make some 
inquiry. Raumer draws 4 picture of his lordship, which Mrs. Austin does not 
quite like ; and she begins by suppressing the initials ‘J. R.’, and writing 
* Lord , as if a title, and not a name, were omitted, so that no reader 
would have guessed that Lord John Russell was meant. Raumer proceeds to 
| say— 

‘From the engraving of him I expected to see a fall thin man, instead of 
| which I found a ditile, sharp, cunning-looking man (ein kleiner, feiner, klug-aus- 
| sehender mann.—Raumer, p. 29), with nothing of an imposing presence.’— 
| A very tolerable sketch, as all who have seen Lord Jobn will allow; but Mrs. 

Austin’s pencil is much more flattering—not that she can venture to add a cubit 
to his lordship’s stature, nor much of dignity to his deportment, but she turns 
the phrase thus: 

‘I found a small man, with a refined and intelligent, though not an imposing 

air.’ 

There is net, according to owr reading, any more excuse for the epithets ‘ re- 
fined and intelligent’ in the original German than there is in the original 
| gentleman. , 

Again, p.171. Raumer, contrasting the addresses of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell to their constituents, says— 
they exhibit a remarkable difference even in form. The one (Peel's) eminently 
clever, employing all the arts of language, form and power of expression; the 
other (Lord John’s) written as if before the invention of rhetoric ! (geschrieben 
wie vor erfindung aller rhetorik. 

Mrs. Austin could not bear this disparagement of my Lord John’s literary cha- 
racter; and she boldly transforms the sneer into a compliment,—‘ written with 
more feeling than rhetoric’; and this is more absurd, because Raumer goes on to 














facts.’ The ‘ feeling’ with which Lord John is represented by Mrs. Austin as 
treating chronological facts is very droll ; and we almost doubt whether his lord- 
ship, however pleased he may have been with the former interpolation, will be 
| equally grateful for this second equally-well-intended, but rather ill-managed 
| variation from the original. We wish that this discovery of how much of Rau- 
| mer’s praise Lord John owes to the mistranslation had been made a little sooner. 
| We strongly suspect ‘ the sharp, cunning-looking little man’ might not have 
| been quite so ready to exalt the Berlin Professor into a champion against the 
House of Lords. 
Page 31. Raumer calls an argument of Lord Eldon’s one-sided ; Mrs. Austin 
| on her own authority, modestly adds—* and irrational.’ ; 
Page 33. Raumer, in discussing the question of the Irish Protestant Church, 
asks, in the real language of its opponents, * And was there after all any real 
| necessity to keep up the Protestant Church? 
| durfnifs der protestantische Kirche vorhanden !—Raumer, p. 41.) This isa 
| fair and open suggestion of the design to abolish the Protestant establishment 
|in toto. Mrs. Austin felt that it would be, as yet, too candid an avowal, and 
she therefore perverts it into—* was there any real need of a Protestant Church 
of such magnitude’! Raumer honestly advocates the ¢otal abrogation of the 
| establishinent. His prudent Chaperon makes him suggest a minor question of 
| proportion. 
Page 34. 





Raumer says that it is hard that the Catholics should pay the Pro- 


| testant clergy ‘ who render them nothing in return, and have not even the need of | 


this revenue?—(Raumer, p.42.) This, our readers see, is a mistake of Raumer's 
| as to the incomes of the Protestant clergy, but not offensively expressed ; Mrs. 
| Austin contrives to envenom the error by rendering the last line, * and who have 
not even the tyrant’s plea—necessity !’ 

Of the liberal party Lord Brougham is the only man of whom the Professor 

speaks disparagingly, and he does so on many cccasions. On one he says— 
| **that even the popular talent of so distinguished a mind as Lord Brougham's 
| wears itself out, because it trusts more to rhetoric than truth—and plays, more- 

over, fantastic tricks in a high region. 
| This last sneer Mrs. Austin (vol. ii., p. 257)—who it seems has not quite given 

up poor Lord Brougham—kindly omits altogether. 

In Vol III. (which had a different translator) we find Lord Brougham’s name 
coupled with some very ugly words; such as dogmatising, false, calumnious. 
absurd, &c.—(pp. 93—95.) All this a little surprised us, til] we discovered 

| that Mr. Raumer had taken all manner of pains (Vol. III ) to introduce himself 
| to Lord Brougham’s notice—-but in vain. Whatever faults Lord Brougham 
may have, or however he may ‘ play tricks in high regions,’ he has too much 
spirit to play tricks in /ow regions, and would not condescend to purchase Mr. 
| Raumer’s panegyric at the expeuse of hearing his rhapsodies. IJndewra! The 
same observation might, we believe, be made of two or three other distinguished 
persons who are honoured by Mr. Raumer’s disapprubation. 
| In all the foregoing cases Mrs. Austin interpolates or suppresses, it seems to 
us undeniable, from her eager anxiety to enlist her * Herr vou Raumer’s authority 
in furtherance of her own opinions. But there are other cases in which, forthe 
| purpose of bolstering up that authority, she omits or extenuates the absurdities 
and blunders of her author. 

Again; Raumer, within the first week of his arrival in England, boldly pro- 
nounces that the Tories insist on maintaining inviolate all that he considers the 

abuses of our Church Establishment— 

“Such for example as one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum to the 
Bishop of Dersy.” 

There being no such Bishopric, and no such income to any Bishopric, Mrs 
Austin felt that such flagrant inaccuracies in matters of fact could not fail to in- 

| validate her protégé’s judgments ; she therefore corrects the blunder, and con- 

| ceals the ignorance under the following version :-— 

| Such for example as the celebrated income of the Bishop of Durham.” 

| Page 244 Raumer, adopting,-as he generally does, all the ignorant calum- 

| nies which he hears or reads against the British aristocracy, asserts that the 
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English bishops ‘ belong, for the most part. tothe high nobility.’ 
bishopfe meist selbst zum hohen adel.) This assertion is so exaggerated, that 
Mrs. Austin justly thinks it would tend to invalidate the general testimony of her 
friend, and she amends it to—“‘ Bishups are frequently men of aristocratical con- 
nexions.’ But this change, while it corrects the misstatement of facts, throws 
poor Raumer’s subsequent arguments into irretrievable confusion, for he attri- 
bntes the zeal of the House of Lords for the Church to the almost exclusive 
interest which its members enjoy in this distribution of bishoprics amongst their 
sons and brothers. 

In the-iike spirit, when Raumer in a bold and dogmatic discussion of our old 





describe Lord John’s statement as being ‘a simple chronological enumeration of | 


(Und ware nur ein wabhres be- | 


representative system, shows such ridiculous igncrance as to assert that ‘ mayors 
and aldermen could not be elected for their own towns’—(See the German book, 
vol. i., p. 325), Mrs. Austin is ashamed of her oracle, and affixes a note that 
‘ here she takes the liberty of omitting some details.’ 1 

Again, Raumer, confounding, as it would seem, debates in the Lerds and in 
the Cummons, says, that Lords Londonderry and Winchilsea, Sir Robert Inglis, 
and other high Tories, resisted—though the Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop 
of London spoke for it—Lord Althorp’s Irish Church Bill, and all similar re- 
forms, 

* as contrary to the King's oath, and to all sound principles—as likely to bring 
incalculable misfortunes upon Ireland and upon England, upon church and reli- 
gion, and to play into the hands of the Pope,—/hat Cerberus! ‘Do you be- 
lieve,’ some one sportively answered, ‘that because the Pope has three crowns 
he has three heads also?’ ’ 

Thie classical allusion to Cerberus, which Mr. Raumer seems to believe 
might have been made by Sir Robert Inglis inthe House of Lords, and the hap- 
py pleasantry of the reply, stagger even Mrs. Austin, and she, graciously enough 
once more omits the nonsense altogether. ; 

We have already stated, to Mr. Raumer's credit, though his practice does not 
quite support his preaching, that he is very indignant at Prince Puckler’s in- 
roads into private society.—*‘ [ have,’ he says, ‘an insuperable aversion excited 
by P. [Puckler Muskau] to write down what might appear like gossip,’—p. 112. 
This very proper denunciation of Puckler Mrs. Austin wholly supptesses 
Why! Mrs. Austin was the translator of Puckler’s impertinences—at least 
of such of them as her Whiggism allowed her to translate—for among many 
other piquant pages she omitted, for example, a most unhandsome chapter on 
the Duke of Devonshire! !! 

And finally—(we need not multiply examples)—Mrs. Austin confesses, in her 
preface, that ‘ Herr von Raumer’ gave hera large discretionary power—to omit, 
abridge,or alter the original—a whimsical test of the auther’s sincerity and trust- 
worthiness ; but she adds that she made a sparing use of thia latitudinarian in- 
dulgence for fear of being involved in a consequent responsibility for those pas- 
sages which she might not omit or alter In one instance, however, she avows 
that she did avail herself of it—‘the name of Mr. Bentham frequently occurs in 
the work, accompanied with expressions of disapprobation or of contempt—she 
has constantly omitted it.’—p. xiii. She does not tell the reader what makes 
her so exclusively tender of the fame of Bentham—we will—he was her uncle! 
Now really this may be very amiable and dutiful, but it has very unfair and un- 
charitable consequences. We will concede to Raumer's patroness, as largely 
as she chooses, that Raumer’s attacks on Jeremy were unjust—ignorant—false 
—cruel—what She will—but, the more unfounded they were, the less she should 
have suppressed them: first, out of respect to Jeremy’s own character, which 
we hope is not to be endangered by such an ignorant and prejudiced critic as 
Raumer ; but most out of charity and justice to the characters of othér persons 
whom Raumer attacks quite as frequently and mvre violently than Mr. Ben- 
tham. it would have afforded a scale and standard of Raumer’s authority in 
those other cases to see how he had dealt with Bentham—and, supposing with 
Mrs Austin that his evidence against him be obviously false, would it not be 
mere justice to afford to the other persons whom Mr. Raumer maltreats the 
benefit of so decisive a proof that his testimony was worthless? Would Mrs. 
Austin, if a witness was swearing away a man’s life in a court of justice, plan 
conspiracy to conceal that the said witness had been recently convicted of per- 
jury in a similar accusation ? 

—>—— 


THE PIRATE AND THE CRUISER. 


The wind had blown from the eastward for ten whole days, and the fleet which 
lay at anchor off Harwich were prevented from going tosea. Several of the 
crews were on shore anxiously waiting to see “* blue Peter” flying at the mast- 
| head ; but they looked out in vain: the wind still kept them locked in. 

The Dauntless was lying at the harbour’s mouth, waiting for the first chance 

to get away, that she might drop down to Portsmouth previous to her leaving 

| the British coast, as she was destined to go in pursuit of a desperate pirate 

named Gonsalvo, who had, under cover of the Spanish flag, greatly annoyed 

the merchant traders, robbing and murdering their crews. and destroying their 

| ships. The crew of this vessel were not allowed to remain on shore, in order 

| that they might be ready to put to sea the moment the wind would chop round 
in their favour. 

One evening the crew were taking their grog below ; one or two acquaintances 
had been admitted un board ; and by way of keeping up the hilarity of the eve- 
| ning, Tom Pipes was called upon for a song. ‘l'om, nothing loth, began to clear 
| his voice ready for harmony; but Peter Doleful, one of the crew, rose up and 
| protested against any singing—* because,” said he, ‘‘ the wind blows pretty stiff 
| just now, and singing may increase it.” 
| Belay, belay!” cried Gonnel, the helmsaman—“let’s have none of your 
| superstitious palaver now, old Peter; we never try to pass a merry hour or two, 
| but what you attempt to throw a wet blanket over us.”’ 

“A song, a song!” roared some twenty voices, and Tom Pipes struck up, well 
aided by a powerful chorus :— 





Biue Peter, at the mast-head flying, 
Warns us to set sail again ; 

The pirate bold, our threats defying, 
Scorning fear still ploughs the main. 

But if once our guns should reach him, 
Then his mettle shall be tried— 

Grappled close we’ll quickly teach him 
Britons will not be defied ! 


Tom Pipes gave this in the true sailor's style, and met with due applause from 
| his hearers; but Peter Doleful sat with his arms folded, and although all his 
messmates were full of merriment, he scorned to join init. ‘ You sing about 
Blue Peter,” said he, ‘buat I’m afraid it will be a long time before you see him 
flying at the mast head.” } 

** What ails you now, friend Peter?” asked Jack Junk—* what new maggot 
has got into your head ?” 

“It’s vo use gibing and jeering in that way, Master Junk,” replied Peter 
Doleful—** I positively tell you we shall have no luck this voyage. Here we 
have been at anchor in these roads for ten days, and here we are likely to re- 
| main, for the wind seems determined to set right in our teeth. | remember 
| when we were going to weigh from Yarmouth there were two cursed crows or 
ravens hovered over the vessel and pitched upon our topsail yards: that wasa 


| bad omen, you'll allow; and although we fired blank cartridges at them, they 
| would not come down, till Tom Pipes fetched them down with acharge of small 
| shot.” 
| “Bat, friend Peter,” said Junk, “I’m afraid you give way too much to these 
| superstitious fancies ; we have met with “no ill fortune since we set sail, except 
; to be sure that we have got windbound before we have cleared the British coast, 
| but that’s not a misfortune, it’s more a matter of accident.” 
| ‘Not a misfortune!” exclaimed Peter Doleful—‘:] think itis. Accidents 
are misfortunes ar’nt they? What the devil’s the difference between them! If 
you break your neck by accident, that’s a misfortune a’n’t it! If you get ship- 
wrecked, and lose all you have on board by accident, that’s a misfortune a'n't 
| itt So now, Mister Wiseacre, I should like to know what is the difference be- 
| tween accident and misfertune ?” 
* Why a great deal,” replied Junk. ‘A man may find asum of money by 
accident—that’s po misfortune is itt A rich relation may die by accident, and 
leave one a fortune—that’s no misfortune is it?” 

““Stop there—bring to, Master Junk; you upset your own tactics there. I 
grant that the accident is no misfortune to him that obtains the property ; but 
you don’t mean to say that the accident is no misfortune to the person who is 
killed by it. No, no, Master Junk—if you attempt to sail on that tack, you are 
sure to go to leeward. I a’n’t superstitious; but although you and the rest of 
the crew may sneer at it, be assured that there are omens and forewarnings of 
what is about to happen: as for instance, recollect the very day we were pre- 
paring to sail, didn’t that old tom-cat scratch under his Jeft ear, just before we 
left the George and Dragon; and when I said it foreboded ill-luck, you all 
laughed at me; but J was right: for poor Tom Jigger who had carried too much 
sail aloft, lost his bearing ae he was stepping aboard, pitched into the water, and 
was drowned ; that was an accident, and I suppose you'll allow it to bea mis- 
fortune. Don’t you remember when the owners in London paid Jack White 
the boatswain’s mate with a check, and because we were in a hurry, he held it 
to the fire to dry ; and didn’t I say, * Jack White, you should never dry writing 
by the fire, because it’s unlucky ; youal! laughed at me then; but I was right: 
for Jack White bad the flaps of his Flushing coat cut off, and pockets, check, 
money, and all were grabbed by some land pirate, as he was on bis way to 
the bankers, and there be went full sail down Cornhill, like a vessel that had 

lost her mizen; that was an accident and misfortune too, or the devil’s in it !”’ 
Jack Junk gave up the argument; he declared Peter to be incorrigible, and 
therefore left him to pursue bis own course, Their visiters took jeave, and 
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" be cod, tend ade Gatnbiata aides penahtad tn... Watiana on Geis tiene anemnadto e rising wind in what manner he might think most proper. | must be on board again before night. I have come to warn you of a danger, 
ns favour him, and he left the gambling-house with a heavy sum of money. He| ‘The nob! ; , ) eg = 4 yg to avoid sal He paused and looked around. ‘Are we 
was overjoyed with his good fortune, and inwardly chuckled at the unfortunate | quet aft a“ guests at the mansion of Donna Isidora partook of a splendid ban- | ® nO N ” repli a Beek listeners { 
ve dupes he had plundered. The day of his nuptials approached, and he now felt bs a A marriage ceremony, and it was late ere the festivities of the eve- i Hp replied I razio. ‘ Speak low, and no one can overhear you.” 
P- none of those terrors or fears of exposuré which but a few days since had on concluded. The neyr-married pair entered Brazio'’s carriage, and returned isten, then,” said Ovieda,—* Juan has been murdered, and suspicion points 
sh threatened him. He purchased a splendid equipage, his mansion was furnished | jnt. pln a The next apap Teidora’s father visited them, and put Brazio 3 ye ” : ‘ns ~ ki 
like a palace, and he now seemed to defy the further frowns of fortune ; but of pt ap vee vs of the fortune which he had promised to bestow on the marriage At me? exclaimed Brazio, in agitation. ‘*My servants can bear witness 
ot never once did he listen to the voice of conscience, which told him he had pur- : pny gale _ About a month after that period, one evening, when Brazio on I did net leave the house the whole evening.” 
sf chased grandeur aud riches by treacherous and dishonest means. was about to retire for the night, @ servant entered, and informed him that a “I dare say they will,” rejoined Ovieda ; “but there is one circu 
ed The day at length arrived. Brazio de Hiero, arrayed inthe most costly pabili- stranger, who declined to give his name, desired to see him instantly. Brazio which you will find it difficult to getover. This pistol, which has been recently 
2. sicalia: satienall Wb etetinns? © tated on Gel ftly pen aby ass 7 ay de turned pale ; the hour was late ;—could it ve another of the gamblers come to discharged, and which laid near the body of the murdered man, bears a hand- 
be of Isidora. The servants attended at the door of the carriage ; he descended exact further sid !—he knew not what to think. At first he thought of refusing | S°me silver plate, of which your name is engraved.” 
st the steps ; the morning was beautifully serene, and he useing’ te tube 4 el pute him ; but a moment's reflection told him that would be an act of cowardice, Brazio stood motionless. Ovieda bad, indeed, spoken truly; for at the mo- 
y cuit through the garden instead of entering the house at once. He had already and this was @ moment when nothing but bold measures would suit. He de- | ment he took the papers from the open vest of Juan, his pistols fell out, and 
1. advanced down an avenue thickly planted on eace side, when a man suddenly ern a rye goers yet | Sechgags J ae oe >) er mete, ce a ue Sap be hed, by enistahe, saben. ene. 6f Souye gun Sapam 
started from behind a statue, and stood before him ; his cloak was raised so high ey YT een het surprice. “What now t” said he—*: Did } not give xy 2 awed. id Ovi ¥ 
er as nearly to cover his face. ‘* Signor,” said the stranger, *‘ before you enter the , oe — ‘—why weald you trouble me ferther 1™ d ateas heen said Ovieda, * you see I know the whole of the matter, 
uit, mansion I mest have a {68 words with vee." “Signor Brazio,” replied Juan, with a kind of ceremonious sneer, “I do not | *” rete “ one who can fix the murder on you. Come, I will not be 
st- “You!” exclaimed Brazio—“ a perfect stranger! what can be your mo- understand you; I had expected you would have given a more ftiendly welcome to paren om = ee en see you mount the scaffold through my means, 
in- tive 2” . one so or Ape ssagee your fortune; but as you appear impatient, I will at Seatecalie pliers M = pe hy erm as a a mses Ri nt v4 
as- ‘I’m no stranger, but gg LF 19 : ; once explain the cause of my visit. You cannot have forgotten the success which : . e formerly done wi ’ ; 
oa i = a _ | your accomplice in villany!” replied the intruder, as attended os at the gaming table, when you made use of the loaded dice ; we “er = I Ho pom you from your enemies. Alvarez would give his 
in «* Jeas'de Alva!” exclaimed Brasic. laughed heartily at the dupes whom we had defrauded, and little dreamed | "©°° 8"¢ ears te bh master of the evidence which I possess. He would gladly 
he ‘The sache,” answered Juan. }that we should be discovered.” agree to - ten thousand piastres to bring you to the scaffold. Now,! will 
es " Speak quickly, Juan,” said Brazio— what can occasion this interruption !— Discovered !"” ejaculated Brazio. prene gpamtowree = half that cam——But time passes quickly! Put oa your 
le! be brief, for my absence at such a moment may cause suspicion, and ruin my ex- “Ay, discovered,” rejoined Juan “You look agitated—your countenance | f 7 enc a oa eg ge ¢ me to my lodging ; and, in the interim, | will 
n= pectations.”” . turns at. but Ps a pi hoon fear at present; your safety depends upon your yrs af saat ann still lives, as also whether he has declared the 
ely “ Thus then it is,” said Joan’: “ Fortu F ai own conduct. Now mark me—it has been discovered that you were the per- > ’ Leek / : ’ 
uld loaded dice, I went once more to the gaming-table, and took with me what I eup- | * visit from some of those unfortunates who were plundered. I could not, how- by the sea-shore. T'he artful Ovieda cared not a straw if Brazio and the whole 
ich posed to be loaded dice - but the demon had deserted me—I had’by mistake ta- | °"°" help feeling for your situation : I called to mind that you had just be- | Of his associates swung together on one gibbet, so that he was the gainer by 
as ken proper dice instead of loaded ones. Not being aware of the error I had | °° united to a young and amiable wife, while I had neither wife nor children | '* 5 and now he saw a chance of turning this to double profit. He sought out 
ns committed, I staked heavily; I lost at every throw, and left the gaming- to sympathize at any misfortune which might befall me; I therefore made up Alvarez, and told him that he had obtained sufficient evidence to criminate Bra- 
vt table without a single sequin to help myself. I rushed into the street almost | ™Y mind to become a victim to friendship, and save you from disgrace : I | 1; but that he would not breathe a sentence of it until he could disburse five 
a frantic ; I knew not where to fly for succour, until I casually heard a party talk- denied that you had any knowledge of the dice being loaded ; and with a great thousand piastres. 
‘ith ing of your intended marriage; this reminded me of you, and I come to ask deal of humility and apparent sorrow, have confessed that I was the guilty Alvarez was astonished at the demand, and refused to accede." “* Fool,” said 
be your aid.” Pa ‘ ae ia : 4 peter " re a forget _ I have — — to do than to get some. 
the Brazio was surprised and chagrined. ‘ What wor - ” sai ** Generous friend,’ exclaimed Brazio, ‘such a noble sacrifice shall not go guaziis, _ go and seize on the assassin, a ng to justice. . 
irs. he. ‘ Yoa, anes fool owes a fortune in a few Neate weeld fed ol tilling porta tel - Foe 3 a tne of : ty pe will yoo go to leek, for bie 1” 
lan aid which I could afford of little benefit.” eal | don’t intend to go unrewarded,” replied Juan significantly ; “and that is Where but at his own house ? F replied Alvarez. ; , 
per- “Trifling aid!” exclaimed Juan, as be darted a furious look on Brazio—* Do the occasion of my present visit. In order to save time I have drawn up a Ovieda smiled. “ Tut, tut, Signor,” said he, “+no man will wait while the 
you think | come to supplicate like a poor beggar !—No, in this respect I com- paper—all you have to do is to sign it, and our business is settled at once.” 1 Feat peared Sout is too good a judge to remain et home until the 
mand! Either give mea part of your ill-gotten wealth this instant, or, ere ps What Wy the sanpert oF this paper Saqpieed Beasie. : : : oe Wine + = im t” ingai 
another hour passes, your greatness shall crumble into mere nothingness !” ‘It simply acknowledges certain obligations due to me, in consideration of | Ww cw tone Gee seek him 1” ingaired Alvarez, = 
“« What mean you ?” exclaimed Brazio. which you agree to assign half your present estate to me.” herever you please,” replied Ovieda, with a sarcastic grin; ‘ but when 
rich “To confess my participation in the late gambling affair, when we played|, Madman!” exclaimed Brazio furiously--' Sooner would I beg my bread | YoU can pay liberally fur the information, send for me, and I may tell you.” So 
the with leaded dice,” replied Jem ; * to expose you, and—— from door to door, rather be condemned to the galleys, than stoop to such condi- | 8#¥ing Ovieda quitted Alvarez. He was enraged at his obstinacy, and from 
ast- ‘* Hush !” exclaimed Brazio—“ not so loud ! Here is my purse—it is full of tions *” ' , pw neeneenes qeoueves =< om Coctroctien. He, therefore, potarued > 
real ; tabaci, Gal Gelli Senta wedi @'We GN) Weak Wadiies, in mas be the “ Don’t be in a passion, Signor Brazio,” replied Juan— I am cool you per- | Practise on the credulity of Brazio. Juan had died within a few minutes after 
nce ruin of us both.” 4 —_ ae © = choose to sign preg ig shall have mPa yeh or pa Dany 2 a a sentence ; pee h ges kept oe 
‘ing oj . - ‘chi aw : _ | and therefore I will use my interest to have you sent to the galieys. ood eve- ’ suit his own purposes. “ Ba news,” exclal _be, 
rate ot omits eae Sash doe dom bes & an doen ning, Signor. I shall not trouble you with another visit. There are twelve | 4S he entered the apartment where Brazio was anxiously waiting his arrival, 
yed again.” The voices sounded nearer, and several servants who had been in | Of of our associates in villany that would be glad to see you—I will give ann eyes tas See shemeee ane & attempting bis capatet, The sage: 
beir quest of Brazio approached, and informed him he was waited for at the mansion, | ‘°° Your @ddress, perhaps they will meet with better success than I bave done | ‘rates are.at this moment taking his depositions, because the physicians declare 
ider He followed them and was conducted into the presence of Donna Isidora ont | Oe it would be worth « trial.” Juan advanced towards the door. he csanct survive, fearend-twenty hetes.. . Yeu wih eshte colo here twelve 
und her father, surrounded by many neble guests, before whom the marriage cere- “Hold, miscreant!” exclaimed Brazio, as he drew forth his sword—‘ think hours longer: at nightfall, therefore, you must take advantage of the, darkness, 
aalih Wikis oeteninad ’ not I will suffer you to escape my just vengeance—your life is in my power, | #4 remove to a place of greater safety. But it will be necessary to have mo- 
site y P : and this moment ” oe ; I have but little on shore. You had better, therefore, give me an au- 
eve- : ‘ “Hush, hush, Signor Brazio.” said Juan— Keep your temper as I do. | thority to receive sume before it is too late ; for, in less than an hodr, Alvarez, 
oe _, Tes Dagutem ay at Harwich we days longer, when the wind veered round | yar sword ie conaisytahepsatrmen,bu | hee to ina hon, te | he igus wl go take posesan of Jour eet | 
and they came to anchor for a short time in Dover roads. Next moraing the see sound of whose voice will ring your funeral knell.” ae: He shati not survive that howr,” exclaimed Brazio. He seized Ovieda’s ; 
tiff was favourable for running through the Channel, and the Dauntless cut through | ,, With these words he drew forth a brace of pistols and pointed them at Brazio. | pistols, and rushed into the street, and, covering bis facuwith Ris leah, Noster: 
the water gaily. The crew were congratulating themselves on the favourable The two desperadoes gazed on each other—it was a picture after nature—it | ed towards his mansion, which he entered by the garden-door. He listened a ' 
your weather which they now experienced, when they observed Peter Doleful coming | ¥®5 'W° tigers measuring the strength of each other’s power. Each stood on | moment. He heard the voice of Isidora : she was beseeching them not to take i 
WO, slowly towards them, with his usual countenance. “ Well, Peter, how fare the defensive. At length Juan broke silence: ‘ Brazio,” said he, “ you see [ her from the house. He heard a voice in reply ; the words were,—* Strive to 
you, old chap?” said Tom Pipes—‘ Fine breeze of wind right aft—canvass | *™ too cautious to place my life in jeopardy. I know you well; and I feel | forget the assassin Brazio, and become mine.” It was the voice of Alvarez. | 
well well filled—going at the rate of ten knots—soon see the Atlantic, eh ;” assured yuu are not apt to be over particular as to the method of silencing friends | Brazio instantly burst open the chamber-door—Alvarez was kneeling to Isidora, ' 
“| wish we may,” replied Peter, with his usual doubtful look—“ I wish we who know to much of your affairs. Sign that paper, else this instant I will declaring his passion—an instant more, and he ceased to live. The ball from ' 
may ; but I fear the wind won't last long in this quarter.” denounce you to the aleaide. For myself | care not, | would even ascend the Brazio's pistol had entered his heart, and he fell lifeless, The report of the i 
What, more omens !” said Jack To:pson with a leer. scaffold, provided I should have you for a companion. I bear about me a letter | Pistol alarmed the servants ; Brazio, fearing even the presence of his own do- : 
Yes, more omens,” reiterated Peter, with a look of rebuke. ‘ That d—n ors to rep detailing all the mal-practises of which we have been oo threw up the window, and, leaping into the garden, was instantly out 
f pigs will spoil all. If the Captain couldn’t dine without pork at his | 8¥!lty; be would of course take immediate measures for your apprehension, | sigh’. : d . 
sable. dhe onl ‘= ¢ it ready killed. Pigs at best of times ate ey for you are well aware that he is not friendly towards you, sioce you have The father of Isidora bad been informed of the mal-practices of Brazio, and 
Now only look at that ugly perker with his nose pointed right ahead. What do | been bis successful rival in having gained the hand and fortune of Donna | bad arrived at the mansion with a party of Alguazils, intending to seize him ; 
you suppose he is looking at so intently?” Isidora.” ; ' but he was too late. Brazio was no where to be found. 
“« By my shoul J can’t tell,” replied Pat Larkins, the carpenter. 8 Leave me, leave me!" exclaimed Brazio— Another time we will arrange Ovieda bad never lost sight of the main chance, and, in the hurry and bustle, 
‘ Ah, you ignorant lubber, I thought so,” replied Peter. “ He’s looking at this matter.” P had managed to get into the house, and laid his hand upon whatever was valua- 
rom the wind to be sure: he sees it plain enough—wind right ahead ; we shall have ‘No time like the present,” replied Juan—‘ I cannot depart without that | ble that he could hide under hiscloak. He had managed to secure a casket of 
i his it slap in our teeth before two hours are over.” paper. Your signature, Signor, your signature. Time grows short; choose | jewels, and two bags containing some thousands of piastres, with which he got 
bout The crew laughed at Peter's prophecy; but it was not quite such a hearty therefore between the alternatives—either accede to my demand, or be for ever | clear off. He stopped to rest his load when he reached a sequestered part, 
bin laugh as was the general custom. That pigs see wind was not altogether dis- disgraced.” é thickly planted on each side. Suddenly he heard a rustling among the foliage 
believed, and that the pig’s snout was pointed right ahead wasbeyond a doubt. = May all the direst plagues that ever cursed the earth await on thee, thou behind him. A man darted forth: it was Brazio! Surprise possessed the 
'sgot Hour after hour succeeded, but the wind still kept aft. Evening came, wind | 4¢¥il!” exclaimed Brazio, as he took up the pen. , j features of both. =, ; Te oe f 
te still favourable. Peter and several of the crew had gone below to get their grog. “ Your signature,” again exclaimed Juan, as he pointed to the paper witha) =“ Where the devil did you spring from!” inquired Ovieda. 
eter Pat Larkins, who smarted under Peter's rebuke, couldn't forbear having a fling demoniac grin, ‘or your own servants shall be the first to learn the true charac- | ~ Brazio, agitated, exclaimed—“ I have been obliged to fly from my own house ; 
> we athim. ‘« Where's the wind now ?” roared Pat with a laugh, and a mischievous | *€* of the man whom they serve.” | it is filled withenemies. What am I now!—a proscribed murderer My pro- 
bd glance of the eye. Brazio, trembling with frenzied agitation, hastily signed the paper, then perty seized; my estate, confiscated, and a price set on my head. What land 
mber “In the north,” replied Peter drily. started up, and advancing towards the doot, exclaimed, “ Wretch, begone, aad | will now give me shelter?” 
ve OF “ And the pig’s nose to the south!” exclaimed Pat—* Blood and turf, it’s | ®VE let me see you more!” : | **No land:at all,” rejoined Ovieda. ‘ You must give up your /and freaks, 
was a impossible, man! How can the pig keep his nose to the south, and see the wind ‘* Signor, you shall have your wish,” replied Juan, as he coolly folded up the | and take tu the water. It’s better to ron the chancé of being drowned than 
they from the ausitaantons to be sure be might squint a small trifle?” paper “Should I at any future time want the aid of your purse, I wiil not being hanged. You are not quite a beggar yet, however; but you may thank 
small Peter looked mysterious, and with a solemn countenance disdainfully eyed Pat | Come myself, | will send Alvarez—my friend Alwarez—Alvarez, your rival.” | my intrepidity for that. Look! here is a casket of jewels worth more than @ 
Larkins as he said, * What can you expect from an Irishman but a blunder? With these words he rushed into the street and instantly disappeared. | trifle ; here’s a couple of bags of piastres, and cursed heavy I found them, too ; 
a Now, to show you that you have no more brains than our sternpost, Pll just ex-|  Brazio sent all the servants to rest, and rushing into his private chamber, and here are some bank papets, made payable to you,—wanting nothing but 
ony plain matters a little. I have been at sea many years, and have always paid | loadeda brace of pistols, and throwing his cloak over bis shoulders, quitted the man- | YUT signature. They are good in any part of Spain, therefore we must give 
> strict attention to signs of changes of weather, and such like prognostications ; | sion by a:door which opened to the garden at the back, by which means he hoped them a good spread of canvass, and get them passed at some distant port be- 
and that @ pig sees wind is more than all your philosophers and astrology chaps | to overtake Juan and wreak his vengeance un him. From the moment he had | fore the news of your disaster gets known abroad. I've a devilish clever fel- 
tonto can contradict. This pig of ours, as you all know, pointed due south, and we | been compelled to sign the paper he had come to a resolution that Juan should low aboard that does our exchange business. , 
of Ie should have had the wind from that quarter in less than two hours, had it not | not live toreap the benefits of it. Brazio was fully aware of the danger that | Brazio listened to Ovieda with a vacant stare, and hardly seemed to notice 
- been for a scheme which fortunately entered my head at the moment.” attended his murderous project. He knew the power which the relatives of | What he said, for the events of the last two days had confounded him. 
ant ‘* And what scheme was that?” inqnired Pat. Juan possessed in Spain, as well as the danger of embroiling himself with bis ‘* Come, friend Brazio,” continued Ovieda, “night is drawing on, and I must 
e be- “« Why,” said Peter, * I lifted the pig in my arms, and turned him right round old associates, and he therefore determined to saerifice his victim secretly. get aboard soon; so make up your mind. You are no longer safe in Spain ; 
with his nose to the northward.” Juan had also acted with some discretion, or at least with a determination , matters are now too bad to be worse, therefore, cheer up, and make the best of 
y by Pat and the crew burst into a loud fit of laughter. ‘Ay, ay, laugh away,” | that Brazio should not escape if he assassinated him, for he had given a letter | a bad bargain. 1am master of as fine @ little vessel as ever doubled the coast 
, and cried Peter with a sneer: “but, depend upon it, if it had not been for this ex- | to his servant with strict orders to present it to Alvarez should he not return | of Spain. Come with me; your fortunes shall be mine, We'll join partner- 
pedient, we should have been blown back a hundred miles by daybreak. And | home at midnight. The contents of this letter would state that if he should | ship. Give me your gold, and you keep the money that shall be paid for your 
~ I you, Mister Pat Larkins—you're a pretty lubber to go to attempt to overhaul my | not see him within an hour, he might conclude he had been assassinated by | bank bills. That's fair and even on both sides. Come on board with me, and 
3 but grammatics and my larning, a’n’t you !—what a pretty mess you made of it when | Brazio. _ | you shall live a free and merry life ; and if you don’t like our ways, why you 
he is our vessel was new rigged, and we were so pestered with company that the Cap- It was near midnight when Brazio reached the strada. He listened for awhile, | can return on shore to be hanged if you prefer it.” 
tye tain was obliged to excuse himself from allowing any more strangers aboard till | all was quiet; he proceeded a little further—he paused—a footstep was heard | _Brazio raised his clenched hand, and emphatically vowed eternal enmity to 
ant of we got out of harbour, a pretty bull you made of it then sure enough.” at some little distance ; he retired behind the pillar of a portico near at hand; | his fellow-men. 
ne “The devil abit of bull was there about it, Mister Peter,” said Pat; “but | the footsteps approached—it was Juan. ; “There's my hand upon it,” exclaimed he, as he grasped Ovieda’s out- 
‘pel I gave aclane, dacent, off hand answer to a plain question, as my messmates| “* Perish, most execrable villain!” exclaimed Brazio, aa he fired his pistol stretched hand. “I am yours: do with me as you will.” 
oe here shall decide : Our ship lay alongside the pier ; all the crew were on shore | at his head. Juan reeled and fell. Brazio instantly tore open the vest, and| ‘That's well spoken,” said Ovieda. “ Now give me a helping hand with 
@ all except the Captain, myself, and the Mate. The Captain and Mate were down | triumphantly plucked from thence the paper which Juan had that evening | these bags. Our boat lies just behind yon rock, not half a mile hence: we'll 
mech below, overhauling a chart, and I remained on deck to give answers to any | forced him to sign. The report of the pistol had alarmed some of the inhabi- | soon be on board our little vessel. You can just see the tops of her masts 
pane inquiries. Presently there comes a great big gentleman with his head as thick- , tants; and Brazio knowing that his safety depended on his reaching home be- | peeping over that promontory, as much as to say,—‘ Come along ; I’m waiting 
oi ly powdered as if Katty Maloney had emptied her flour-tub over him. ‘I want fore his absence could be noticed, snatched up the pistol and hurried away. He | for you.’ The moon will be up in two hours, and, ss darkness is more conve- 
- to cone on board, and see the ship,’ says he. ‘You can’t do that thing just reached the garden-gate, through which he passed unobserved, proceeded to the | nient for my business, I shall take the liberty of leaving terra firma a couple of 
en now,’ says I. ‘And why not?’ says he. ‘ Because there's nobody aboard but chamber, replaced his cloak and pistols, and retired to his room without any of leagues astern of us before the moon is up.” 
See the Captain, and he’s just gone ashore,’ says I. Now where's the bull in that, | the servants being aware that he had been from home. They lifted up the bags of gold and jewels, entered the boat, and were soon 
e messmates !”’ Juan having failed to return home at midnight, his servant delivered the letter | on board the vessel. They weighed anchor instantly, and, when they had sail- 
ay to A roar of laughter followed ; and the crew promised themselves a good | to Alvarez. Two hours had passed, and accordingly, he, with a party, set out | ed about two leagues from the shore, Brazio beheld several additions to the 
t had cargo of mirth as long as they could set Peter and the Irishman foul of each | in search of him. They observed several people gathered round a wounded crew, which appeared to consist of a} nations ; and when Ovieda came on deck 
i other. man. They approached, and, to their surprise and horror, beheld the corpse of | after a short absence, his dress was materially altered. He wore a large fur cap 
\ end Plymouth Sound was now but a few miles distant ; and they brought up in} Juan. They loudly exclaimed against Brazio, whom they designated as his mur- | witha death’s head on its front, a huge cutlass, and four pistols. All merchan- 
> end order to take on board two military ‘officers who wished to accompany the Cap-) derer. One man among them, who had the appearance of a mariner, had pick- | dise was lowered into the hold, and in their place appeared small carronades- 
| tain, to whom they were related. They shortly set sail again. ‘The wind was | ed up the pistol which lay near the body, and hearing the name of Brazio, seem- The men also were busy in arming themselves. Mulattos—-blacks—all seem- 
blowing a stiff breeze from N. N. E. ; Peter was at the helm; they were run- | ed to recognise it. ed to forma commonwealth. Brazio seemed at a loss to guess the cause 
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«Friend Brazio,—for so I must now term you,—your surprise is but natural 
You thought us a merebant or trading vessel. No such thing: we are a set 
of free fellows, atid we don't mind making free with any valuable cargo that 
falls in our way. © 
freaks among the merchant traders, and our name has got into vogue. You 
have, doubtless, heard of the daring pirate Gonsalvo ! Well, Tam he! Now 
you know the whole of the matter. If you don’t like to remain on board, we Il 
put you ashore the first time we touch land, If you consent, to remain, you 
shall rank equal with me.” ts 

Brazio resolved to remain on board, and, abjuring all thoughts of ever rejoin- 
ing society, made up his mind to live and die a pirate. 





The British ship Dauntless left Falmouth, and was soon on the broad Atlan- 
tic. They crossed the Bay of Biscay with a good breeze off the land, the 
weather was mild, and the seamen found their work comparatively light. 

One day, about two Pp M., the man on the look-out gave notice of a vessel 
a-head, under a press of canvass, and, frpm the description, the Captain sup- 
posed ber to be the pirate Gonsalvo. She came boldly on with Spanish colours 
flying at her mast-head. 

“If she is a pirate,” exclaimed the Captain, “she has the impudence of 
the devil. Keep your ports closed ; I think she mistakes us for a merchant- 
man.” 

The strange sail approached, lowered her Spanish colours, and hoisted a red 
flag, with a sword and death’s head. She was a capital sailer, and sailed com- 
pletely round the British Cruiser. 

“Damn her impudence !” said the Captain. 
her pepper.” 

But the pepper came too late. She flew before the wind as swift as an ar- 
row, and the British ship lost ‘her for that day. 

“There,” said Peter, “ did you ever see such an evasive little devil as that 
in your life 1” 

“Why, as to that matter, Master Peter,” replied Junk, ‘I don’t exactly 
know the true bearing of that ‘ere word vasive, as you calls it ” 

“Och bother!’ exclaimed Pat Larkins; ‘‘ sure and every body knows what 
evasive means.” 

“Hush, hush!” interrupted Peter, ‘don’t let’s have any more blunders 
How can an Irishman ezplain a word as is only to be found in the most larned 
dictionaries ?” 

“ And sure, Mister Peter, will you be afther telling me J don’t now the mean- 
ing of evasive?” cried Pat. ‘ Now, messmates, only listen awhile, and I'll 
tell you how nately I handled that word evasive. 

“We had just got all our new rigging complete, and our sails were all un- 
bent, and we lay at anchor in the roads, and the Captain determined tu sail next 
morning. Our beautiful new canvass looked so neat and clean from the shore, 
that boats full of fine gentlemen and ladies were coming on board every hour to 
see the ship. Och, and didn’t I take care to hand the sweet creatures aboard 
genteelly? Och sure, I was as busy as the devil ina high wind. Five o’clock 
came, and the Captain said he must have no more visiters aboard, else we should 
not be ready to sail in the morning, as it hindered the men from their work. 
And sure, as I looked towards the shore, I saw another boat full of ladies coming 
off. So the Captain says to me, * Paddy Larkins,’ says he, ‘if those ladies 
come alongside, and want to see the ship, you must give them an evasive an- 
swer, and get rid of them as well as you can; and I'll go down below and wait 
till they're gone.’ And sure enough he went below, and then the boat full of 
ladies came alongside, and they ax'd for the Captain, and I gave them an eva- 
sive answer, and they went away with it a devilish deal quicker than they came ; 
and the Captain popped up his head, and said—* Pat, are they gone?’ ‘ Yes, 
they are, your Honvur,’ says I. ‘ What did they say!’ sayshe. * They ax'd 
for your Honour,’ says I, ‘but I gave them an evasive answer.’ ‘ What did 
you tell them? said the Captain. ‘I said your Honour was gone.’ ‘ Gone 
where !’ sayshe. ‘Gone to blazus,’ says I, ‘and you may go after him if you 
plaise.’ Now, wasn't that an evasive answer, Mr. Peter?” 

** Well,” said Peter, “after that, | think, you may shut your mouth, for 
you'll never beat that as long as you live.” 

“Sail a bead !” called a voice above. 

The Captain took his glass. ‘It’s the same vessel again!” said he ‘‘ We'll 
try for her thie time, boys. The breeze is steady, and getting pretty stiff. We 
shall get her within range presently.” 

The breeze increased to a gale. The Dauntless spread her canvass kindly to 
it, and she ran ten knots. The pirate was on a tack; but as suan as she went 
about, the Dauntless gave her a broadside, which made her rather groggy ; but 
she picked up well. The Dauntless tacked, and gave her another broadside. 

r \opmast went down, and there suddenly appeared great confusion on board 
of her. The Dauntless gained upon her. The pirate was disabled, and seem- 
ed to make no way. 

“* There's some mischief among them,” said the Captain. 


“Up with your ports, and give 





And he was right, 


ooo OO = 
of this metamorphosis, when Ovieda, observing his surprise, thus accosted 


We are pretty well known, for we have kicked up some brisk | 






quies, and had been told ** ’ts 
for the drama, and when the 


n shut, twice a week did he stealthily wend 
his way to the temples he i 


which he abridged as “ Drury and the. 
Garden,” and on each d'to pa Sein by 


: h. - | r paying half price to 
the one shilling gallery. ~._ . a x . 

These nightly absences from the family supper-table roused the old citizen's 
anger, who had a higher opinion of his own than the finest volume of 
Shakspeare, which he considered (good man !) asa mere “ waste book.’’ 

‘Master Jackey,” now rising seventeen, was soon transplanted to a whole- 
sale house in the hose line, im or near Wood Street, Cheapside. Jobn had no 
taste for this trade either——“ stockings be d—d !" cried our hero, * give me a 
truncheon,” and Richard would goon be himself again. Spouting was prohi- 
bited below, by the two sedate seuiur clerks, who were “ evangelical.” John 
tried the top of the house—'twas ‘lat and leaded—* a splendid stage !” quoth 
John, * and here will I nightly indulge in pvesy divine,” and there he imitated 
every actor that he had ever seen, from Kemble to Liston, from Braham to Gri- 
maldi, from Macready to Munden-=cum multis aliis— 

** Every thing by turns, and no. hing long.” . ’ 
At length he became tired of reigning alone, afd found a kindred spirit in a 
neighbouring butcher's heir, of Gutver Lane, a sensitive son of the cleaver, 
who could murder sheep or Shakspeare — 

** Equal to both, and armed for either field ” 

Young Marrowbones was nightly smuggled to the house-top, but the noise 
they made in their nocturnal onslaughts again-t the sacred Nine, alarmed the 
watchmen, and they. as in duty bound, alarmed the neighbourhood. What 
could it be? A ghost? No, no, cried one, (shaking his head as if he thought 
there was somevhing in it.) no, no, ghosts are quiet shadows, and couldn't make 
a horrid noise like that. It’s above the hosier's house, I think—perhaps he’s 
mad—and mad the now collected mob svon dubbed the hosier. The general 
cry was, * Enter, watchmen, and secure the maniac !” 

The door was loudly knocked—the half-dressed maid appeared—strict search 
was made—when lo! poor John and his butchering colleague were found, 
just as Jaflier Reeve had stabbed his friend, and shouted curses on the senators 
of Venice. 

In the morning, when an explanation was demanded, John folded his arms, 
and with the strong tone and mannerism of poor Kean’s Iago, looked at his 
master and exclaimed, _ ‘ 

Thou man of many stockings, ‘‘ demand me nothing. 

What you know, you know : 

From this time forward, I never will speak word” 

In your d—— d shop! 
So saying, he strutted to the warehouse-door, and there for an instant pausirg, 
cried, “I say old socks, I shail send for my clothes,” then vanished from the 
sight of the Wood Street monarch of the cotton store, and sought the paternal 
hearth once more. 
The poor old common councilman—the kind-hearted father of this most ec- 
centric son, couldn't tell what to do with his young scapegrace, as he called 
him, but he looked in his laughing face, and almost forgot his foliies—at least, 
he so far forgave them, as to obtain 4 appointment for him in the house of 
his bankers, Messrs. Gosling and Co., of Fleet Street, and John very soon 
briskly sang the lively lines of poor Trudge’s song, @ /a Harley in tone and 
manner. 







“ A clerk I am, in London gay, 

Jemmy, Jemmy linkum feedle, 

I go in boots to see the play,” &c. &c. 
John was now from under the paternal roof—his own master—nineteen years 
of age, and most of the evening to himself. Then came 
* The ruling passion strong in life,” 
in full force upon him. He sought and found a vent for his enthusiasm ; he 
procured an introduction to Mr. Pymm, a gentleman, who, for the amusement 
of himself and his well-introduced frienis, had fitted up avery elegant little 
private theatre, in Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn Road. By becoming a subscriber 
per month, John, the tyro, was permitted to enact, ‘* The coach is at the door, 
sir,” with the promise that if he did that like a preux chevalier, 
‘“« Sans peur et sans reproche,” 
he should be advanced to the dignity of a character with a high sounding name 
—an earl at least—perhaps a duke—for Pymm JI., monarch of the Theatre 
Rural, Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn Roa, has conferred more titles in his mimic 
kingdom, on tyros 1n the histrionic line, than any minister, (Whig or Tory.) has 
bestowed on plastic, time-sersing senators, for;the last filty years—and they 
have been pretty numerous—so, at least, that blessed volume called “ The 
Peerage,” says. ‘ 
Poor John’s task of working up to the “ Peerage,” seemed too slow-footed 
for his fiery nature—he determined upon what is called a neck-or-nothing dash 
at histrionic fame. 
“Aut Reeve, aut Nullus!” he exclaimed, to the astonished manager Pymm, 
as he put down the hard cash required for one night’s hire of the Theatre 





as the sequel will show. 

The shot fired from the Dauntless had caused sad havoc. Ovieda had been 
mortally wounded. He was lifted on to a sail-cloth: he beckoned Brazio to 
approach, and bid the crew leave them a few moments. 

* Friend Brazio,’’ said he, ** my time is come, and a short hour will close 
my careerin this world. Our vessel is crippled, and cannot escape from her 
pursuers. On either side death iscertain. Yet I cannot bear the thoughts of 
my brave crew being atrung up to the yard-arm like so many rabbits. You are 
a bold man, and have courted death like a hero since you have been on ship- 
board. it now remains for you to achieve but one more act of bravery to save 
ws from disgrace. Hark ye! Our powder-magazine is well stored. Your 
hand may accomplish the deed, and the pirate’s crew will die as they have lived, 
—like bold and desperate spirits.” 

Brazio grasped his hand. ‘‘ By hell, I'll do it!” exclaimed Be, as he grasped 
the lantern. 

Another shot struck Ovieda, and his lifeless body rolled on the deck, The 
pirates, driven to desperation, flew to their guns once more. The British ship 

rapidly gained upon them. A vivid light was seen on bvard the pirate’s ship. 
Brazio had kept his promise: he had set ¢he ship on fire! A cry of horror was 
heard among the lawless crew—a minute elapsed—a tremendous explosion took 
place ; aud, when the smoke cleared away, not a vestige remained of the pirate’s 
vesse! or hia daring crew ! 
—>—_ 


OUR ACTORS! 
AND THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
(Continued from the Albion of Oct. 29.] 
Mr. Joun Resve—the Low comedian! 
** Wine is to wit, as water thrown on fire— 
By duly sprinkling, both are rais’d the higher ; 
Too largely dealt, the livid blaze they choke, 
And all the genia! flame goes out—in smoke.”’ 
y To the never-to-be forgotten, and ever-to-be laughed at, Mr. John Reeve— 
we recoinmend the above lines as worthy of his most attentive perusal and study ; 
let him engrave them, aa it were, on the tabiet of his memory, in such indelible 
f } characters. that death alone shall be able to effuce them; and by so doing he 
if will, in atl probability, preserve bis health, and enrich his purse. _ Having given 
the advice of a friend, we may as well now turn io our duty as his impartial 
biographer. Cuckaigne may rejoice, for Reeve is a chicken of its own hatching 
—aud a pretty bird he has grown, as most of our readers are well aware, 
Bow-beil was heard by his honoured mamma on little Join’s natal day, 
for it was in the immediate vicinity of the far-famed St. Paul's that be first 
saw the light, and gladdened the heart of the worthy citizen and common coun- 
cilman whom he bad the honour tv call papa. 
ven in his earliest years, *‘master Jackey” was never accused of being 
a pretty hoy ; but what his features lacked in positive beauty, was overbalance: 
: by aw abundance of comicality. After running the infant race from harmless 
pep up to indigestible plum-pudding, Master Jackey found Limself the junior 
bey at a saburban academy, with Yates—(the now Manager Yates)—as his class- 
mate and play-mate. P 
Tuough these young gentlemen differed on many minor points, they perfectly 
agreed on the major One— namely, to indulge inevery * delightful bit of mischief” 
that entered into their fertile :naginations in the glorious cause of “fun.” Yates 
bore the palm fer conception of mischief, but Reeve, (little Jackey,) was the 
boy to carry itimte execution—twas Frederick Yates invent¢-—John Reeve 
fect : numerous were their * hair-breadth ‘scapes’ from horse and biren, til 
one day, dusting the few awful mivutes which precede the meridian mastication, 
they endeavoured, by means of two yards of twine, to attach the collar of 
Pompey, tne house-dog, to the belind button of the presiding usher's coat 
They were detected iu the very fact, aud without trial (O horrible !) condemned 
to be flogged—and flogged without the incumbrance of dinner. 
Flogging ** most foul, as at the best it is; 
But this most foul, sirange, and wonatural.” 
So thought the young delinquents, as they felt the birch ; but there was no ap- 
peal from an insulted usher and an injured bouse-dog. 
1 The honest citizen, and jully cummon councilman, after a time called 
“grown up Jackey,” from * ibe suburben groves of Academe,” to enjoy ru- 
tality behind the paternal counter Though it was possiie tbat he might do 








for che co ‘nter, yet he was certain that the counter woud never do tor himw—bhe 
f.Wibe thing Unpossible, for even then he bad “done” Shakspeare's soliio- 


Rural, Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and at the same time handed, (written 
in substantial counting-house German text,) the following sketch of the intend- 
ed play bill for the intended night— 


Orue.to, by Mr. Reeve!!! 


* * * * 


Syivester Daccerwoop, by Mr. Reeve!!! 

With voluminous imitations of the living and the dead! 
The night arrived, big with the fate of Reeve and Shakespeare. The doors 
were opened, andthe play begau. In Othello when John declared he 
‘Was perp’ex'd in the extreme,” 
the audience laughing cried, **they saw he was ;’’ but when he came to that 
soul of whim and vagabondisin, Daggerwood, immortal John “ was himself 
again.” 
On- what a mere trifle the turn of a man’s fortune may depend. A person 
connected with Drury Lane saw John as Daggerwood ; this person’s benefit was 
on the tapis. John was thought a card, and was asked * Would he act in the 
farce, and give his imitations onthe public boards of Drury, on such a night.” 
* Ves,” cried delighted John, * and act Othello too, with the greatest plea- 
sure.” ‘ No,” said the siniling patron, * 1’ll not intrude on your good nature, 
to fatigue yourself in tragedy,”” ** No trouble, mv de:r sir,” cried the anxious 
John, “I could do Othello twice a night tor a month—I so like tragedy :” but 
the gentleman of Drury Lane mildly insinuated, that Mr. Kean having made a 
hit in the Moor, might feel offended at being ob iged to resign it—even for a 
night. “Ha, true, true!” smiled Reeve, “I like Kean’s Othello very well— 
though it isn’t a bit like mine—but | am sure Ise no wish to burt Ins teelings, 
poor fellow !—well, then, let it be only Daggerwood—and all my imitations ” 

John appeared—and universal approbation crowned hiv first attempt upon 
the royal boards. The deed was done—the die was cast—and an actor he was 
fixed by fate 

John, after a time, could not resist the master passion: be quitted his bink 
clerkship for the sock, for even at rural Pymm’'s he was told the buskin would 
not fit hm ; and he whose duty had t een to stop forgeries, actually commenced 
his new profession with im/tutions ; and from his long babit of handling notes, 
he soon b: came an adept at the singing of song His imi'ationg were at once 
provneunced to be the best thit had hitherto been heard or seen: they did not 
consist of the mere sound of an actor's voice: no, he so identified himself with 
the man, by his gesture and bis manver, that you almost persuaded yourself he 
stood befure you 

Mr. Arnold heard of the ability displayed by this newly-found, genuine son of 
Momus, engaged him on very liberal terms (treble tis bank clerksbip’s) for the 
Lyceum, from which theatre he was transferred to the Adelphi, then rising into 
fame amongst the superior minors. During the summer vacation be visited 
Cheltenham, Bristol, &c.; and amungst the varivus parts he attempted, was that 
of Benedict—not * Benedict for this night only ” but Benediwt * till d: ath shall 
us part.” He married a very pretty and amiable girl, and was happy ; but it 
proved a happiness of short duration, for he becamea father and a widower in 
ove fatal hour! 

Reeve went the round of the London theatres: he has appeared on them all 
at various tines His engagement at Covent Garden was comparative y a failure : 
he was notat home an the sterling legitimate drama. Reeve is only strong when 
he has sume grotesque outline, with the au her's permission to fill it up wiih his 
own peculias whimsicalities. Then heis sure to succeed; but if a playwright 
attempt to martinet with bim author and dramais sure tO be—what m»st not 
be said to ears pelite 

Mr. Reeve was, for several years, at that which is now, perhaps. the only na- 


tionel ti etre, as far ax a nanional drama is concerned—the Haymarket; but i 
was neither to the satisfaction o! bim-elf, the audience, or the man ger, a least 
to the extent wished and ho, ed by all partes. He returned tothe Adelphi thea- 
tre, iu which he finds biunseif more at bis ease then in any ot er: he mist be 
ad ib or vothing—the constrawit even of Shakspeore or Sheridan be cannot 
bea —therelore, be ound the Adelphi, with ns tight faces and mind ess, bu: 
gurgeons ineludramas, a fit place of rest, until varivus deputes with the manage 
ment (d est, bis vld schoolfellow and companion in juvenile mischief, Yates) as 
10 the * quantum of eau de we necessary 10 keep Up 4m actor's coupe » ein for 
an evening.” led Reeve o acer pt of the too-seducing offer of Mr. Stephen Prive. 
(proprietor ef the New York Theatre ) spd qui bis English try nds, to give a 
taste of his quainy” tw the Republicans in tie fa west, where he ts ~ bagetne 
dotlars.”” inbo tug braudy, and adding 4 tresh leaf or «wo to bis rather decayed 


wieathof fume 
Reeve's iove of tbe good things of this life is nvtorivus, and his indulgence 











. oo ee ‘knew he bad.a taste 














in the strong liquids, beyond a certain point, has often put bim in 
both on and off the stage. He is a universal favourite ary a 

vivants, and what may be called the most attractive half-price actor that the 
Adelphi theatre has ever had ; for it is a very common practice amongst our 
young city bloods, (as well as many of the West-enders,) to make wagers, as to’ 
the ebriety of immortal John, on any specified » when of course the 
** betters” and their umpires attend to ascertain ‘the awful fact,” if Momus be 
a4 hi plenus,”’ or not. 

e in society is a most jovial companion, if not an intellectual one: he is 
touch esteemed by his particular friends : be was never yet known to break up a 
party, even though the call boy announced that the audience waiting for 
his appearance. ‘Tell him that I am too ill to act to-night,’ John wonld thunder 
to the astonished messenger ; which too ill, when duly announced, was interpret- 
ed into too * * * * *; and with a laugh of pity at the infirmity of human nature, 
his plea was admitted as valid, and when he next appeared he was received as 
well as ever. Juhn, glorious John !—when his mortal spirit flies—Reeve will 
certainly (by the Vintner's Company's gt leas!) be deified as the Bacchus of the 
nineteenth century. 

The sharer and boon companion of many of his midnight orgies has addressed 

the following whimsical Bacchanalian lines to 


THE IMMORTAL AND GLENLIVET LOVING JOHN 
Nouut Jonannes Secunpvus. 

Come, honest John—come here, John, 
Attend to me awhile; 

I’ve something for your ear, John, 
May haply make you smile. 

T’'ll tell you of old times, Johr, 
When you dispens’d good things ; 

And J—I1 scribbled rhymes, John, 
And both—got drunk as kings. 


Ab! you may still remember, John, 
We kisa‘d the virgin clay, 

On dark days in December, Juhn, 
And smok’d our griefs away : 

Ay, smok'd our griefs away, John, 
Shut out the foggy light— 

And made a d——d bad day, John, 
At least—a decent night. 


' The man who.cannot drink, John, 

For our delights may sigh ; 

When reason ’gins to wink, John, 
The pulse plays wild aud high : 

When the care nought mvod is stealing, John, 
O’er the moments as they pass, 

And the sweet oblivious feeling, John, 
About the—rourTEENTH Guass ! 


Let him whom care hath school’d, John, 
To meet misfortune’s stroke: 

Let him whom hope hath fool’d, John, 
Still lay his soul in soak : 

Drown all his fond regrets, John, 
‘*In bumpers flowing o’er ; 

Forget his love—and debts, John, 
And mind his griefs no more.” 





REEVE! 


You see I quute from Burns, Juhn, 
That star of brilliant hue ; 

From some I steal by turns,. John, 
I'll never—steal from you : 

Bob Burns lov’d strong Glenlivet, John, 
The best of barley bree ; 

May bounteous heav’n give it, John, 
In streatns, to you and me! 


But know you how to brew it, John! 
An art that all shoud know— 

As we were wont to do it, John, 
Some thirteen years ago. 

Sir Morgan have you read, John, 
The knight of whim and glee ; 

And ponder’d what he said, John, 
His—c.oriovus recipe 1 


Let your fruit be efficacious, John, 
Your water hissing hot ; 

Your jug the most capacious, John, 
That you or yours have got : 

Of sugar give enough, John, 
Of spirits all your store ; 

And you'll brew such goodly stuff, John, 
Was never brew’d before. 


Take with you ere we part, John, 
(1 leave you with regret,) 

The warm wish of a heart, John, . 
That ne'er dissembied yet : 

May you and J get still, John, 
As drunk as we wou'd be, 

And those who wish us well, John, 
May get as drunk as we! 


—»— 
SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
THE NEW eTORY BY Capt. MaRRYAT —[Continued from the Albion of Oct. 15.] 
CHAPTER XXIII. f 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken finds great cause of vexation and satisfaction. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Vanslyperken was anything but comfortable in his 
mind. ‘That Corporal Van Spitter should assert that he saw the devil at his 
shoulder, was a matter of no small annoyance any way; for either the devil 
was at his shoulder or he was not. If he was, why then it was evident that in 
consequence of his having attempted murder, and having tetrayed his country fcr 
money, the devil considered him as his own, and this Mr. Vanslyperken did not 
approve of; for, like many others in this world, he wished to commit every 
crime, and go to heaven after all Mr. Vanslyperken was superstitious ‘and 
cowardly, and he did believe that such a thing was possible; and when he can- 
vas-ed it in his mind, he trembled, and looked over his shoulder. 

But Corporal Van Spitter might have asserted it only to frighten him. It 
was possible—but here again was a difficuity: the corporal had been his faith- 
ful confidant for so long a while, and to suppose this, would be to suppose that 
the corporal was a traitor tu him, and that. upon no grounds which Vanslyper- 
ken could conjecture, he hai turned false: this was impossible—Mr. Vansly- 
perken would not credit it ; so there he stuck, like a man between the horns of 
a dilemma, not knowing what to do; for Mr. Vanslyperken resulved had the 
devil really been there, to have repented immeviately, and have led a new life ; 
butif the devil had not been there, Mr. Vanzlyperken did not perceive any cause 
for such an i:nmediate hurry. 

At last, an idea presented it-elf to Mr Vanslyperken'’s mind, which afforded 
him great comfort, which was, that the corporal had suffered so much from his 
boat adventures—!or the corporal bad made the most of his sufferings—that he 
was a little affected in his mind, and had thought that he had seen something. 
* It must have been 30," said Mr Vanslype:ken, who fortified the idea with a 
glass of scheedam, and then wert to bed. 

Now, it so happened, that at the very time that Mr Vanslyperken was argu- 
ing all this in his brain, Corporal Van Spitter was aleo cogitating how he should 
get out of bis scrape; for th: corporal, although not very bright, had much of 
the cunning of little minds, and he felt the necessity uf lulling the suspicions of 
the lieutenant. To cunceal his astonishment and fear at the appearance of the 
dog, he had libelled Mr Vanslyperken. who would not easily forgive, and it was 
| the corporal’s in'erest to continue on the best terms with, and enjoy the confi- 
dence of bis superior, How was thistobe gotover! It took the whole of 
the frst watch, and two-thirds of the middle, before the corporal, who lay in 
bis hammock, could hit upon any plan, At last be thougut he had succeed- 


ed. At daybreak, Corporal Van Spitrer entered the cabin of Mr. Yanslyper- 
ken, who very cvolly desired him to tel: Shot to get all ready for weighing at 
six o'clock. 


“If you please, Mynheer Vanslyperken. vou think me mad last night ‘eanse 
[ see de tyfel at your shouller. Monheer Vanslyperken, | see him twice again 
this night on lower eck Mein Gott' Myn- ver Vauslyperken, I say twice.” 

«+ Saw him again tice !” replied the lientenant, 

“Yes, Myubeer V usly perken, | sre twice again—TI see him very often since 
[ drift in de boat. First, { see nun when in de boat—since that I see bim one 
times, in de night” 

[t's just as | thought, * sai! Mr Van-lvperken, * he has never got over his 
alsrm of that night —V«ry well. Corporal Von Sprtter, it's of no consequence. 
I was very angry with you last night, becanre I thought sou were taking great 
liberties ; but | see now hew it Is. you must keep vuur-elf quiet, and as soon aa 
we arrive at Portsmouth, you bad better lose 4 | ttle brood 

“How much, Mvoheer Vanslyperken, du you wists I should lose?” replied. 
the corporal, with bis milttary salute, 
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Abc eight oune ” ee? 
oo replied t poral, turning on his pivot, and marching out of the 
cabin. 4 » 
This was'a peculiarly satisfactury interview to both parties. Mr. Vanslyper- | Not 
ken was overjoyed at the corporal’s explanation, and the corporal was equally 
delighted at having so easily gulled his superior. | Jemmy. “did tie je? coming on board, and he was com- | its 
The cutter weighed that morning, and sailed for Portsmouth. We shall pass manding : Moegy Ps re ty ) he: husband in her arms ; but the fond conviction, 
over the without any further remarks than that the corporal was rein- | Pair soon retired to a quiet corner, where they had a long and seridus 
stated in Mr. Vanslyperken's good graces—that he appeared as usual to be | tn, so long, and so important, it would appear, that they did not break off of its general mass, and that 
harsh with the ship's company, and te oppress Smalibones more than ever; but Mr. Vanslyperken came on board, just before dark. His quick eye soon abvut the cross 
this was at the particular request of the lad, who played his own part to admira- | Ceived that there was a petticoat at the taffrail, where they had retired that '“The two M ic eld 
tion—that Mr, Vanslyperkes again brought up the questiun of flogging Jemmy might not be overheard, and he angrily inquired who it was. His wrath was | ordinary objects greater § 
Ducks, but was prevented by the corporal’s expressing his fears of a mutiny— "Ot appeased when he heard that it was Salisbury’s wife, and he ordered her im- globular clusters and nebule, of ¥ 
and had also gome secret conference with the corporal as to his desire of ven- , Mediately to be put on shore, and sent for Corporal Van Spitter in his cabin, to | among which is d al | 
geauce upon Sinallbones, to which Van Spitter gave a ready ear, and appeared | know why she was on board. The ¢otporal replied. “That Mr. Short had let her | be, and probably ia, star dust, bit 
to be equally willing with the heutenant.to bring it about. Things were in | @; that he had wished to speak him on the subject, but that Mr. Short would | show only as a general illumi 
this state when the cutter arrived at Portsmouth, and, as usual, ran into the har- | Ot speak,” and then entertained his saperior with along account of mutinous | on which the other objects are scatter 
bour. It may be supposed that Mr. Vanslyperken was in all haste to go on | &*Pressions on the lower ae and threats of doing him (Mr Vanslyperken) a | singular and incomprehensible forms} | 
shore to pay his visit to his charming widow, but still there was one thing to be | ™lschief. This conversation was interrupted by a messenger coming on board | which consists of a number of loop 
done first, which was to report himself to the admiral. ‘ with the despatches, and an order to sail at daylight, and return immediately, | like a bunch of ribbons disposed in. 
On his arrival at the admiral’s, much to bis dissatisfaction, he was informed —: waiting for any answers. oe no part of the heavens where so y bet 
that he must hold himself ready for sailing immediately, as dispatches for the | be a May wish to know the subject of the long conversation between | suall a space as thie ‘cloud.’ ‘The Nu 
Hague were expected down on the next morning. This would give but a short | >°™™Y ueks and his wife. It involved the following question. Moggy had | object, It abounds more ip a 
time to pay his addresses, and he therefore made all haste to the widow's pre- become very useful to Nancy Corbett, and Nancy, whose services were re- clusters in it are fewer and very th 
sence, and was most graciously received. She almost flew into bis arms, up- om at the cave, and could not well be dispensed with, had long been anxious | richest and most magnificent. globe 
braided him for being so long away, for not having written to her, and showed | '° "4 some one, who with the same general knowledge of parties, and the | It is somewhat singular that this nubet 
‘such marks of strong attachment, that Vanslyperken was in ecstacies. When prs ya discrimination, could be employed in her stead. In Moggy she had found | Ascension in all maps and catalognes 
" he told her that he expected to’sail again immediately, shé put her handkerchief | (*¢ Person required, but Moggy would not consent without her husband was ef | similar cause of error, in the auth 
up to her eyes, and appeared, to Vanslyperken at least, to shed a few bitter | re none party, and here lay tite difficulty. Nancy had had a reply, which was| ‘The great nebule in Orion 
tears. As soon as she Was a little more composed, Vanslyperken produced the , **tis/actory, from Sir Robert Barclay, so far as'this, He: required one or two | prising objects this hemisphere L 
packet with which he was intrusted, which she opened, and took out two let- | ™Ore men, but they must be trustworthy, and able to perform the duty in the | advantage than. in our latitades, aks 




































. , and 
ters, one for herself, and the other addressed to a certain person in a house in boats. Jemmy was not very great at pulling, and his arms were too short.as | convolutiuns, which are not discernible in its k gation in Evrope. The 

- another street. + as his legs, but he was’a capital steersman All this had been exp'ained to | lattet is an object sui gencris, and which, without it would be useless 
“This,” said the widow, “vou must deliver yourself—it is of consequence nd Mi bt er last consented to pir ym added to the crew of the smuggler, | to attempt a description of. 1 shguld mention that i and shal] con- 

“E would deliver it, but if I do, I shall not be able to look after my little | °™° “°88Y d gone off to the cutter to persuade Jeminy to desert, and to join | tinue to spare, no pains to procure correct drawings | ese and the other 


} ‘ , k he smugglers. 
arrangements for dinner, for you dine with me of course. Besides, you must ’ 8 be Sie southern nebule. J cannot trace in » i, a8 seen in the twenty feet, any re- 
be acquainted with this person one time or another, as it will be for our advan- Now, as for joining the smugglers, Jemmy had not the least objection ; he | semblance to the figures published of Be though in the seven Toot afatorial 
tage.” was tired of the cutter, and being separated from his wife had been to him a|(farnished with a five inch achromatic object glass) some leading features of 
“Our advantage!” how delightful to Mr. Vanslyperken was that word! ae great discontent ; but, as Jemmy very traly observed, “If I desert | thove figures may be recognized. It is of immense extent, and crowded with 
He jumped up immediately, and took his hat to execute the commission, the in- oe 7 Hepes am ever eeen again, I am certain to be known, and taken up, | stars, to which the nebole form a brilliant back-ground, : 
junction of the widow to be soon back hastening his departure. Wanslyperken Glache will not desert, I will wait till I am paid off, unless you ean procure | * The planatery nebule of the southern ci-cumpolar sky are numerous (for the: 
soon arrived at the door, knocked, and was admitted. los scharge by means of your friends.” Such bad been the restilt of the col- | class of objects) and highly chyracteristic. I have discovered no less than five, 
“ Vat vash you vant, sare!” said a venerable looking old Jew, who opened | 72") when interrupted by the arrival of Vanslyperken, and the case thus stood, | quive as sharply terminated in their dises as’ planets, and of uniform light. In- 
the door to him. when, on the next morning at daylight, the cutter weighed, and steered her | deed, the first on which I fell was so perfectly planetary in its appearance, that it 


“Is your name Lazarus?” inquired the lieutenant. course forthe Texel.—{ To be continued. ] was not antil several observations of it at the Royal Observatory, by Mr. Ma- 
* Dat vash my name.” 


uation clean, had annihilated all supposition of its motion, that J could relinquish the 
s have a letter for you.” 4 TO ELLEN TREE IN JON. exctting pag I bad really found a new member of our own system, revol- 
* letter for me !—and from vare? In woman’s garb, howe'er you're dressed— we ye nag . more inclined then.Palles. Be 
msterdam. .? In man’s, what'er you try ou may form sume idea of this climate, as regarde clearness of sky, from, 
_ “Shee! silence,” said the Jew, leading the way into a small room, and shut- Oh! Elien, you look always best— : what was told me by our provisional govemor, Colonel Bell,—viz. that out of . 
ting the door. . ' . Aad on peurés tw ek forty-two successive days, he bad only three times been disappointed in finding 
Vanslyperken delivered the letter, which the Jew did not open, but laid on| | A Venue, with the naked eve, in broad suaehing - 9 a J =r with esas, @ 
the <a “ 2 vas = = worthy friend in Billen Shaaten. He is vell?” bah ine | ott pea re dy a wepeed —_ ar wet ae e the eames av Oe 
‘ Quite ” ed ' ‘ on! moon, near the zenith—(certaialy eclipse was nct a 
“ Ven Avg mae said cont, Teer" But foolish folks like these should go great one). ; “ e 
“To-morrow morning.” To see you play in Jon. a The = Py stars yon er described) which I have as yet detect- 
“ Dat is good. I have the letters all ready, dey come down yeaterday—vil you In comic or in tragic » are y Lupi, + Lupi, y Centauri, 2 Hydra, and ¢Chameleontis. The three 
vait and take them now !” ¥ P . You still look + 1 ome om mentioned are of extreme closeness, ranking im that respect with the 
” ee —_ Vanslyperken, who anticipated another rouleau of gold on his But Ellen! you bunt hearts (not harts), for ee ge adenirable ee the 
arrival at Amsterdam. ‘re dressed . haotic state of things 
* An den I will give you your monish at de same time.” Sar ye ier accounts had led me to expect, has given fair play to my reflectors; and bydi- = 
Stake eeehag, thoucht V eoateodtth b lied then, “ With all h Your lovers, lady, still must sue, minishing the discs of stars under high powers, nearly to points, has enabled 
and took a ie ee eee me ee Must still adore and sigh on, me in almost every case either to detect the duplicity of stars examined, or 
The Jew left the subst, und cova rotarned with's emsll, yellow bag, whieh be a ybe tedhs ova ery . you (what i" -w lens dificult) to —_ a decisive ot wy the polishing of my... 
into Vansl s hand, f  & Dj » fon, mirrors | have been particularly successful ; im fact, gave me no trouble 
Sf da bitmoct Inpertanes,” sald the okt eam, giving Wm tke packit. = Yon Oh ! could I write his praise and thine wheterar ; and having thee of thp great epecuto te aaglens-ene another, on the 
< find your monish all right, and now vas please just put your name bere. for , In Greek as wees as Bion’s, Jo ey Hp ng ape a — of them, I eee Sees in 4 
vas respousible for all de account ;” and the Jew laid down a receipt fur Van- ‘d dedicate a lasting line : “4 at once to the polisher, where, after losing about 1-200,000 of an inc 
pte to sign. Vanslyperken read it over. It was an acknowledgment for To link your fame with Jon’s. “> for yates pon i poet Nethekine “ poe irre 0 Kw: 
sum of fifty guineas, but not specifying for what service. He did not mach ; ; : : . 
like to sign it, but how could he refuse! Besides, as the Jew said, it was only : a antes unten poe ’ balf so favourable: | have not mes wish « cingle failage, 1 have louked well 


to prove that the money was paid ; nevertheless he objected. 


“Vy vill you not sign? I must not lose my monish, and I shall lose it if 
you do not sign. Vat you fear—you not fear that we peach; ven peoples pay 


out by Ruocker’s Ephemeria for Halley’s comet, with fresh-pobished mirrors, but 
without success ”’ 


The remainder of the letter contained some remarks on the recent disco- 


I love you in the Youthful Queen— 
But doa‘t I love your lon! 





; - : ‘ Your Wife (she is so like my own) veries in optical science, made by the distinguished astronomer te whom it was. 
nA high, they not pay for noting. We all sall hang togeder if de affair be Was quite a lovely lion; addressed. 
. But never love like that was known —_ 
! ‘ 
cane together! thought Vanslyperken, whose fears were roused, and he turn- Which binds iny teart to Fon. . v avieties. 
“ You are vell paid for your shervices—you vas vell at doder side of de vater, Your Viola was sweetly pure, Bu 
and you are now von of us. You cannot go back, or your life vill be forfeit, I A point one need not lie on ; A Great Bounce —Those who,deal in the marvellous must entertaina very 
can assure you—you vill sign if you please—and you vill not leave dis house, Bat yet mettinks—I'm not quite sure— liberal opinion of the credulity of their readers, The Morning Herald very 
until you do sign,” cou'inued the Jew, ‘* You will not take our monish and Your leg looked best in Jon. gravely assures us, that during the late gales, a boat, eighteen feet in length, was 
den give de information, and hang as all. You will sign, if you please, sare.” Your brow, and fair Clemanthe’s brow, blown from her mvorings one hundred and fifty yards, aad after clearing a bank, 
re was a steadiness of countenance and a firmness in the tone of the old I here one chaplet tie on; a high fence, (upwards of six feet.) was found in the turnpike-rouad! This re- 
man, which told Vauslyperken that he was not to be trifled with, and assured Yes, you're Clemanthe's self, for now minds us of a jeu d'csprit attributed :o the facetiows Lord Norbury, who, being 
him that he must have help at hand if requisite. If left to himself the Jew You're married fast to Jon. told by a friend that he had leaped his horse over a twelve feet wall, looked ra- 
would have been easily mastered by the lieutenant, but that such was not to be « United Staies !” h 4 ther incredulous. ‘Du you doubt it?” said the buaster; * No,” replied the 
the case, was soon proved, by the old man ringing a small silver bell on the — coupes —_ oh aay witty judge, ** but I think it a great bounce.” : : 
table, and shortly afterwards there was a rustling and noise, as if of several per- . ’ we st ae , ; 
sons, heard in the passage. Vanslyperken now perceived that he was entrap- — not go—the _ 8 —_— Be ae He re ionten arte ngens me ve —— ~s4 
ped, and he also felt that it was too late to retreat. Actuated by his fear of hat will become of Jon operation, the Doster approsched the tnboeeon endian ised bow ho guodeced that 
violence on the one hand, and his love of gold on the other, he consented to If T were Serge:nt Talfourd—if !— onan x lari Tr ; nien gaf'te D 
, : ' ? : gular irregularity. Vhe man explained the composition, t juctor re- 
sign the voucher required. As soon as this was done, the old Jew was all While ocean waves you fly on, 4 h . es ~ ea By : 
gn : : marke es tea . quested to see how it was avplied. ‘ But, perhaps,” said he, *{ am in 
civility He took the paper, and locked it up in a large cabinet, and then he I'd sing on Albion's highest cliff your way, my guod friend !"-—"" Na, na, Sir, ye're me i@ my way,” said the 
observed. An Io uato Ion. lohuarer. opt rene tang ne 
ried : ; } , splashing a huge trowelful on the wall, and bespattering the 
“Tt is for our own shafety, sare lieutenant, om we ~" en do dis. You'll charm, along your watery way, Doctor's person—" Na, na, yé're nae in my wey, if ye're mac in your ain.” — 
busines Tae + = eed agai gt one Be hy To Poe “ns pooh The dolphins, like Arion— Guide to Aberdeen. 
ose them, but we mus " ; — ’ i but pl ; a = ’ 
tell but we can tell too—we ;rofit togeder, and I vill hope dat we do run no ga aye ore ring hed he pay ‘ —< + age Our beet Drary — and Se pert are fit 
risque to be hang togeder. Fader Abraham! we must not think of that, but of a iarss 7” Colerid ing; they are too large for sotmg too small for a bail. fignt.— 
de good cause, and of de monish. I am a Jew, and I care not whether de Papist “as you —- ee this neriegs. HOPE 
— all i : eyes will not be dry on— ° 
So thought Vanslyperken, who was in heart a Jew. ae A long, long age of Jon. But bate: Ese J baht pon 
“ And now, sare, you viil please tu take great care of de packet, and deliver it Yes, fame is yours! fur if she cast Wien thee Gelatin Widber has Gectnd its destiny ! 
to our friend at Amsterdam, and you vill of course come to me ven you return | Her wreaths, we know not why, on Bits - 
here.” Some ladies’ heads, ‘tis you at last Mothers.—Fouy govd mothers have given birth to four bad daughters ;-— 
Vanslyperken took his leave, with the packet in his pucket, not very well She’ll fondly fix her—eye on. Truth has produced Hatred ; Success, Pride; Security, Danger; and Fami- 


pleased : but as he put the packet in, he felt the yellow bag, and that to a cer- 
tain degree consoled him The old Jew escorted him to the door, with his little 
keen grey eye fixed upon him, and Vanslyperken quailed before it, and was glad 


liarity, Contempt. And, on the contrary, four bed mothers have produced as 
many good daughters ; for Astronomy is the offepring of Astroiugy ; Chemistry 
of Alchemy; Freedom of Oppression; and Patience of Long-suffering. 


No wonder you're called Ellen Tree 
(Some truth the jest you'll spy on) 
Since you are covered, as we see, 





when he was once more in the street. He hastened back to the widow's house Wi lenrele, aaiaetin len The tollowing anecdote regarding Rubert Gordon, the founder of Gordon’s 
fall of thought—he certainly had never intended to have so committed himself ; oe cares, 6 . Hospital, in Aberdeen, is a curiosity. Itis introduced im the description of the 
as he had dune, or to have positively enrolled himseif among the partisans of , 4 “ : institution :—** When be wanted to warm himself he had a basket filled with 
the exiled king; bu: the money had entrapped him—he had twice takeu their BRITISH SCIENTIFIC MEETING. stones, which he slung over his shoulder and carried vp and down the rvom till 
wages, and he bad now been obliged to give them security for his fidelity, by LETTER FROM SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. he grew sufficiently warm. He used very sparingly the most coinmon neces- 


enabling them to prove his guilt whenever they pleased. All this made Mr. Rev. WeD. Conybeare, V.P. took the chair, in the absence of the Marquess | suries of life Loaves of oatmeal, with a little skimmed milk. were his ordi- 
Vanslyperken rather m+lancholy—but his meditations were put an end to by his | of Northampton. Tue Secretaries having read abridged reports of the pro-| ary fare; or, when he would regale bimself, a little poor cheese and butter. 
arrival in the presence of the charining widow. She asked him what had pass- | ocegings of the Sections. Prof Whewell stated that one paper, a letter from Sir Like other misers, he could relish a good inner at the expense of another; and 
ed, and he narrated it, but with a lit le variation, fur he would not tell that he | 54, Herschel to Sir William Hamilton appeared to the Sectional Committee | it was of 4 fever with which he was seized the day after he dined with a friend 
had signed through a fear of vivlence, but at the same time he observed, that he | ,, high!y interesting and important, that they had reserved it for this meeting. | that he died.” 


a eee ke ee ee ee _ 


did not much like signing a receipt Sir \ illiam Hamilton, after pronooncing a merited eulogy on Sir John Hers- THE DECLARATION. ‘ 
‘ B it that is necessary,” replied she; “‘and besides, why not? I know YO | chel, then'tead the following letter :— “My charmer! | could die for thee, : 
are on our side, and you will prove must valuabletous Indeed, | believe it |  Feldnausen, Cape of Good Hope, June 13'h, 1836. If thou would'st only live for me.” 
was your readiness to meet my wishes that made me so fond of you, for Tam) « By your last, which only reached me yesterday, (though dated on the 16th * Ah! do!” replies the dark eyed elf, 
devotedly attached to the rightful king, and I never would marry any man who | of March,) [ learn that the meeting of the British Association will take place ** | never liked to die myself.” 
would not risk life and soul for him, as you have done now.” | early in August Had it been in September, it might have heen practicahle for Point —One good one. So various are thé estimates f 
: ! : ‘urmed of us. by our 
The expression “life and soul,” mide Vauslyperken shudder, and his flesh | 19 tg have drawn up (not withoot difficulty) somewhat of a detailed report of fellow creatures, there never, pethays existe] GEEEENEEEL however dhpeaise- 
crept all over his boy ’ Oi my proceedings here. As it is, however, nothing short of a miracle could oat worthy, who was not acknowledged to have ome good point in his character, 
B-sides,” continued the widow, ‘ it will be no small help to us, for the re- | +1. me todo so in time for your meeting. The fact is, since our arrival here, thougn it by no means follows that this admission fe always to be taken a6 @ 
muneration is very great.” “— have beeh so entirely occupied with the mechanical processes of renee 9 compliment. A gentleman, travelling on a Sanday, was oblige! to stup,in order 
“To us!” thoaght Vanslyperken, who now thought it right to press bis | vation. and the acta’! cufting and carrying of my harvest, that T have not hac to replace ane o' his horse's «hoes. Tine farrier wes at church, but a villager 
suit. He was listened to attentively, and at last he proposed an early day any time to thresh it out for consumption; or, to drop figure, I have guts mon- suggested, thotif he wentto Jem Harrison's forge, he woold pfohatly be found 
for the union. The widow blushed, and turned her head away, and! at last re- | strony collection of rough observations, hat hirdly a figure redaced So mach athome. ‘This proved to be true, when the fastic who had led the horse to the 





phed, with a sweet smile, * Well, Me Vanslyp-rken, [ will neither tease )04 | 4, this however I may say, that 1 have swept over all. or nearty all, that part of 


4 , . spot exclaimed—" Well, | most say that for Jem —for it is the only good pom 
or myself —when you come back froin your next trip, | consent to be yours the heavens. which is invisible, or hardly visible, in England, except just in the about bim—he never do go to charety !”* 

What was Vanslyperken’s delight and exultation ! He threw himself on his | vicinity of the pole (a mo4 barre’ region). and (favoured by a season of aimst A Lesicn rim History.—~1¢ te Welded in St Tomes Meckintosh's » History 
knees, proni-ed, and vowe:l, and thanked, ki<sed hands, and was in such ec | uninterrupted clear sky. and a defiyition and tranquillity of the stars under great of tie Send we me i. —. whe beds Pattie, br Whicia Waia 
statics! He coald hardly smagine that his good fortune was real. A beautiful | apertures and migoifving powers which [ want language to expre«s.) have . 


was made »gainst the high handed measures of James the Sevond, « que-tion 
was carried against the Ministry, by 183 tv 182 And it is remarked this dne 
vote very likely saved the tation A Col. Kendal voted against t e Mitestry 


widow. wi ha handsume fortune—how could he ever have thought of throwing | amassed a large collection of nebule and double stars ne clasees, vn" and 
. . ' . hoc . 

himself away npon such a banch of deformity as the Frau Vandersloosh! — Puor | degrees. Of some of the most remarkable oljects w " . - occures v ine 

Mr. Vanslyperken! Dinner put an en! so bis protestations. He fared sump o- | [ have sent a brief list to Schumacher, who may probably have inserted them 


one. | Phe Earl of Vied« ton said to him, reprosebtally, ** Sir have you neta troup of 
ously, and drank freely, to sents widow. He drank death to = nsurper | in his Astronomics] Journal; I can bere only find tune or room for a few g- ne hors- 1" + You, sit,” was the reply, but my brother ded hast night, sind left 
and restoration to King James. Woat a delightful evening! he widow | ral remarks ok” ne seven hundred ps one 2 
was so ainiable, so gen'le, so yielding, so, so, s»—what with wine and love. * Tne generid asvec of the auothern-circumpelor region, inclaling in that ex- | ' undred poumdls a year 


and fifty guineas in hs pocket, Mr. Vanslyp-rken was so overcome with tis ) pression 60° or 70° of S P. Dy isin a bieh degree rich and magnificent, owing The I fectious Churacter of Delusion — This phenomenon of the human mind 
feelings. that at lea+t he fe bat so s@. Afer a hinirel times tetur ing bt) to the sdperor brilliaacy and larger development of the Milky Wav, which, | ts remarkatily illustrated by the well knowa exploit of # bomourist, whe cour 
kiss ber dear, dear haud, and at last sealing the cuutract 0. her lips, Mr. Vau- | from the constellation of Oriwu to that of Antinous, is in a blaze of light, | ed bimself in an attitude of astonishment, wih bid eyes riveted ov the well- 






























wn bronze lion that graces the front of Northumberland-house in the Strand, 
pe having attracted the attention of those who looked at him by muttering, 
“ By Heaven, it wags !—it wags again!” contrived in a few minutes to block- 
ade the whole street with an immense crowd, some conceiving that they had ab- 
solutely seen the lion of Percy wag his tail, others expecting to witness the 
same phenomenon. ; 
A Stoic.—A wealthy banker being at the representation of a pathetic tragedy, 
which was acted with great truth and feeling, was asked how he could refrain 
from weeping ! to which he replied—*t I weep! what should I weep for? in the 


first place, it is not trae—and, if it were, it’s no business of mine !” 


A Bit of a Mistake-—The other day, a passenger on board one of the Canal 
swift-boats missed his handkercmef, and, suspecting the honesty of a genuine 
son of the sod who sat next him, he bluntly requested him to uofold the secret 
of his roguery, by submitting himself to be searched. At once, with great 
good-will, the scratiny was consented to, but it turned out most awkwardly for 
Paddy’s accuser, that the missing article was at last discovered in his own hat 
The latter, of course, proceeded in all haste to apologize for his mistake, when 
he was interrupted by Paddy replying, not in a lady’s whisper, *‘O never mind, 
there is no harm at all, at all; you took me for a rogue, and I took you fora 
jintleman, aud now you see we were both mistaken !” 

«Js it possible,” said an English lady, to one of the Persian Princes, “‘ that 
you have idolaters in your country who worship the sun?” “ Yes, madam, and 
30 would you if you ever saw him,” was the reply. 

Quackery.—Dr. E——, a physician of Montpelier, was in the habit of em- 
ploying a very ingenious artifice, When he came to a town-where he was not 
known, he pretended to have lost his dog, and ordered the public crier to offer, 
with the beat of the dram, a reward of twenty-five louis to whoever should 
bring him. The crier took care to mention all the titles and academical honours 
of the doctor, as well as his place of residence. ‘ Do you know,” says one, 
‘that a famous physician has come here, a very clever fellow; he must be 
rich, for he offers twenty-five louis for finding his dog.” The dog was not 
found, but patients were. 

Congregation.—A public assemblage in a spiritual theatre, where all the per- 
formers are professors, but where very few of the professors are performers. 
«* Taking them one with another,” said the Rey S— S—, * I believe my congre- 
gation to be the most exemplary gbservers of the religious ordinances ; for the 
poor keep all the fasts, and the rich all the feasts.”” 

——- 
LETTER FROM T. HOOD. 
To the Publishers of the Comic Annual. 

Gentlemen,— You ask me for an announcement of THE COMIC for 1837 ; 
but between ourselves and the post—now the foreign post—I have been medita- 
tating a Manifesto. 

Politics are undeniably the standing orders of thé time; but possibly the 
standing orders may now signify those classes who keep on their legs in the pre- 
sence of the privileged or sifting orders ;—I mean to say, that politics are be- 
come, like Buniface’s ale in the Beaux Stra/avem, meat and drink, and every 
thing. We eat politics in whitebait dinners, and quaff and sing them afterwards 
with hip, hip, hips and Haws. We dance politics--take hands, cast off, change 
sides, and some anti-tministerialists call loudly for a new set! We wear politics 
—e. g. white hats. We marry politics, and dissenters at the same time. We 
baptize with politics, or at least call names.) We wash our faces with politics— 
soap versus newspapers—and warm ourselves at them, in the shape of cheap 
Durham coal We even laugh and groan politics, and cough them, in the Com- 
mons; and doubtless they wil! be introduced by us into sternutation, like a cer- 
tain-German patriot, who cannot sneeze without saying * Pr-r-r-russia !’ 

Politics are part of our Foreign and Domestic Cookery ;—we roast with 
them, fry, stew, broil, boil, and too often boil over with them; we curry and 
devil with them :—some persons cook a fine kettle of fish withthem. Turkey 
as larded with politics, and they are potted in Greece. 

Politics are staples of trade and manufactures, and agriculture is quite dis- 
tressed by them. We export and import them; we sow them with corn, and 
harvest them with tithes; we spin them, hammer at them, forge them, and 
breed bulls with them. We live in them, and die by them. We load pistols 
with politics, and, in fact, can hardly walk twelve or fifteen paces without them. 
Private life becomes public. Parties invite people to politics, aud people invite 
politics to parties. We travel with politics to the continental baths ; we go to 
sea with them tothe cvast of Biscay, and return to port with them in Leith 
Harbour. 

Have not politics separated our two Chambers, or, as the New Poor Laws 








animals, plants, and minerals to Vienna. Among them isan berbarium of = 
| species of plants from New Zealand, Swan River, &c. The last news recel 
from M. de Hagel left him at Cashmere. 

Guttemberg.—The illustrious inventor of printing is to have a monument 
erected to his memory, in his native city of Strasbourg. The celebrated sculp- 
tor David, of Paris, is to make the model, in honour of Guttemburg, and notbing 

| but the bronze is to be subscribed for ; the labour and design are presented by 
the generous artist, with whom such honourable actions are by no means rare. 

|  Vesuvius.—Another eruption of Vesuvius is daily expected, bot this mountain 
| ceases to be as formidable as it used to be ; its cone sinks very fast, and has 
| diminished more than 300 feet during the last twenty years. 

| The Manchester amateurs are about to give the sum of £50,000 for a collec- 
| tion of paintings by the Old Masters, which is to form the nuclues of a picture 
| gallery there; the necessary funds to be raised in shares of £10 each. This is 
princely. 

Bellini and Malibran.—A' circumstance that may well claim to be considered | 
a remarkable coincidence has been pointed out to our attention. Bellini and 
Malibran—whose names have been associated 'n the public mind—as regards 
the Euglish public more especially, Amina being the first character she played 
on our boards, died on the same day of the same month, exactly a year intervening. 
Bellini’s death occurred on September 23rd, 1835. 

The Duke of Richmond gave a dinner at Huntly, N. B, last week, to his 
tenantry inthe Lordship of Huntly. The invitation comprehended all paying a 
rent of £20 and upwards. His Grace took the Chair about half-past three 
o’cluck, amid the hearty and continued cheers of about 230 farmers. Several 
loyal and patriotic toasts were drunk. ‘ The health of the Noble Duke and all 
his family” was repeatedly given, and the utmost conviviality prevailed 
throughout. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 








Paymasters—Aldrich, 97 F.; Lonsdale, h. 4 F. 
Adjutant—Greenwood, h, p. Lanark and Dumbarton Fenc. Cav. 
Quartermasters—Taylor, 1 Life Gds.; Brumby, b.p. 88 F. 

Medical Department—Surg. Maj. Maynard, Coldst. Gds.; Surg. Fiddes, 85 F. 
War Office, Oct. 14, 1836.—18th Regt of Ft.: Asst.-Surg. D. M‘Kinlay, 

M.D., vy. Davies, who rets.; Staff-Asst.-Surg. C. Cowen to Asst. Surg. v. 

M‘Kinlay.—35th Ft.: Staff-Asst.-Surg. A Gordon, M.D., Asst.-Surg, v. Milne 

placed upon h. p —43d Ft.: Maj. W, Beresford, from the b. p. Unati. to be 

Maj. v. E.G. W. Keppel, who exchs.—55th Ft.: Lt. J. Forbes, from the 75th 

Ft. to be Capt. without pur, v. Sinclair, dec.—75th Ft.: Ens. J. M. Brown, 

from thy 93d Ft., to be Lt., without pur. v. Fofbes, prom. in the 55th Ft.—82d 

Ft.: Lt. H. B. H. Rogers to be Capt. by pur. v. Green, who rets.; Ens. W. F. 

W. Martin to be Lt. by pur. v. Rogers; F. W. Diggle, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 

v. Martin. —93d Ft.: Gent. Cad. F. H. Crawford, from the Rl. Mil. Col. to be 

Ens. without pur. v. Brown, prom in the 75th Regt.—94th Ft: Gent. Cad. 

W. H. Kirby, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Vaughan, dec. 

—Hospital Staff: To be Asst.-Surgeons to the Forces: A. Mackintosh, Gent., 

v. Ledlington, app. to the 24th Regt.; J. Morrison, Gent., v. Cowen, app. to 

18th Regt.; S. Currie, Gent. v. Gordon, app. to the 35th Regt. 

—— 
: ENGLAND. 

Extract of a Letter from London to the Editor of the Washington Globe. 

England 1s tranquil just now, and prosperous ; crops on- the whole good, com- 
merce active, orders for manufactures more numerous than for years, and the 
revenue flourishing. Thése are answers so far to the predictions of anti-reform- 
ers. In Cromwell’s time, when wars and battles, and factions raged, the 
wealth and power of England intreased. Both, as one of her writers lately 
said, seemed moored to anchors, whence neither winds nor waves can tear 
them loose. I predict neither civil war nor revolution very soon, from conten- 
tions at hand, in England ; but come what will, the anchors of her prosperity 





Tue vogue of black mantelets in Paris is universal, and no doubt they will 
continue to be worn until banished by the approach of winter. These mantelets | 
are made of taffetas, satin or velvet; but to give them the stamp of elegance, 
it is indispensable that they should be trimmed with rich black lace. Some of 
the Parisian modistes have even ventured to predict tnat mantelets will continue 
to be worn during the whole of the winter, in which case they will be made of 
velvet, trimmed with fur, or of wadded silk or satin, trimmed with bands ef vel- 
vet, or ruches oj ribbon. 

Velvet is now employed as a universal trimming. It is even adapted to dress- 
es of the lighest textures. This is an anomaly which fashion alone can tolerate. 
Nothing is now seen but velvet waistbands, bracelets, bands for the neck and 
bands for the head. It has been discovered that velvet has a becoming effect on 
the complexion, and all scruples of taste are banished, and pronounced to be 
old-fashioned prejudices. . 

Ia short, velvet is worn with dresses of every material. Tours de con are 
made of black, green, purple, or crimson velvet, with small bows of the same 


seein destined to hold fast on the foundations they are grappled to. Among 
these are, her eternal industry, her freedom, /her public spirit, her coal mines, 
her iron mines, her beautiful, her astonishing agriculture, her railroads, and com- 
mon roads, almost as good; canals, countless work-shops, blast furnaces, and 
steam engines, all in movement under incentives, seeming to endow the vast 
fabric of art, whose empire is laid in her sea-girt island, with a power of ope- 
ration as incessant and steady as the works of nature. ‘The whole in combinatiun, 
gets the better of what is bad in her government and grinding in taxation, while 
her government also is improving in its whole genius and spirit. 

Let us turn to our own country, where the hand of government touches all 
equally and lightly, giving the protection of society to every one, and oppress- 
ing no one—the first, grand blessing of a country, and source of a thousand 
others. The rapid prosperity and boundless prospects of ours, are the grateful 
themes that more than ever meet the ear of Americans abroad. I have been 
twice in company here, and enly twice, with enlightened persens who take an 
interest in public affairs. On both occasions, our international affairs and parts 





material in front. In the middle of the bow is placed a pin or brooch. When | 
a cross or locket is added, the ornament is suspended to a second band of vel- | 
vet, the ends of which are fastened under the bow. 

The rage for velvet has given rise to the reintroduction of velvet spencers. 
On the promenades of Paris many fadies have appeared in green, purple, or | 
puce-coloured velvet spencers, worn with white muslin dresses. At the pre- 
sent season they form a suitable medium between summer and winter costume, 
and are very becoming to a slender hgure. 

Dresses of mousseline de laine, the ground white, or some pale tint, with blue, 
pink, or green patterns, are trimmed at the bottom with several rows of velvet 
ribbon, of a colour corresponding with the pattern. Some are made in the 
pelisse form, with a broad bias trimming of velvet all round. 

High dresses of blue, green, or straw-coloured poult-de-soi, printed in small 
black patterns, are much worn in negligé. They are fastened up the front with 
bows of ribbon. Bands and bows of ribbon also confine the sleeves below the 
shoulder and above the elbow, thus making the upper part of the sleeve form 
one large puff. The corsage plain behind, and folded en eventail on the bosom. 

The fashion of large epaulettes at the topsof the sleeves, causes every day 
the introduction of new ornaments for trimming them. On dresses of light 
texture, lace, blunde, and ¢ulle, are the materials chiefly employed for these 
trimmings, and they impart a light and airy effect to the whole dress. 

A dress recently worn by a lady of distinguished taste and elegance was as 
follows :—Robe of white organdi, with large checks, tamboured in red worsted. 
The skirt of the dress trimmed with two flounces, each of which was edged | 
with a row of cerisse velvet. A broad ceinture of cerisse velvet, with long | 





(the very laws for bull-making Ireland) have done with England, divided them 
into unwns? By the way, Barry—not Newtownbarry, byt New-House Barry 
-—is decidedly wrong in his design. - A new style is requisite for a new order of 
things: but I shall perhaps submit a plan fora new building, all party-walls, in 
my next frontispiece 

Politics point pencils and stee! pens ; we draw them in caricatures, and paint 
them in party-colours,,with predominant orange, green, and true blue. Nor 
are we without some k Masters. We write politics, and review with them; 
bards poetise, and other writers prose uponthem ; they stand for Attic salt, as 
well as culinary pepper and vinegar. Farces are made of politics, and, alas! 
tragédies of domestic:interest; skeleton sermons are filled up with them; and 
neither novelists nor historians can tell tales without them. Philosophy has 
caught the influenza ;—the whole Seven Sages are rolled in one, and he is 
—Bias “ 

Our very college#teach politics :—a little longer and our Free Schools and 
Unfree Schools will dq the same ;.primers wil! be primed with them ; Syntax will 
be mixed up with the Malt Tax ; the parts of speech will be drawn from parts of 
speeches : and the rule of Kings, Lords, and Commons will be tried by the Rule 
of Three. ne ; 

Such is the spirit of our age—the ticks of Time’s clock are politicks. I 
should not wonder to see all the heads in the Nationa! Portrait Gallery in- 
ctined to Whiggism or without a wig amongst them ;—nay, it would not asto- 
nish me to see even the lady-like Book of Beauty exhibiting its fascinating figures 
all drawn on one side. " 

It becomes a serious question, then--Ought not Tue Comic to have its bar- 


ends descending on one side of the jupon. The sleeves confined flat off the 
shoulders, and lower down, forming three bouffans, separated one from the | 
other by bands and bows of cerisse velvet. Broad bracelets of velvet of the 
same colour. On the neck, a demi-scarf of white lace. Sprigs of geranium 
blossom, intermingled with the curls on each temple. 

Nothing is yet determined respecting the form of cloaks for the ensuing win- 
ter; yet it may be confidently predicted that short cloaks will be introduced. 
Long cloaks and flounced dresses are incompatible ;;and we may observe en 
passant that the number of flounced dresees is daily increasing. In Paris short 
cloaks are already in active preparation. They are made of velvet or rich 
figured satin, without sleeves, and with double capes trimmed with fringe or lace. 
They are also left unconfined round the waist. Thelong cloaks, on the contrary 
are made in what is termed the Venetian style, viz.—with sleeves, small capes, 
and ceintures. 

Velvet is at present almost the only fashionable trimming for hats and bonnets, 
and it will be worn throughout the whole of the winter season. For leghorn, | 
straw, and even paille de riz, the favourite trimming consists of bands and cogues | 
of coloured or black velvet, intermingled with aprigs of flowers. Wheat-ears 
and corn-flowers are the most favourite bouquets. Drawn bonnets, of silk or 
satin, are now trimmed with bands and bows of velvet. A light sort of velvet 
and velvet ribbon are now manufactured for the purpose of trimming bonnets. 

The Parisian jewellers have just introduced a variety of elegant trinkets, in 
the form of serpents. These serpents are formed either of hair or gold, and 
are made in necklaces, rings, bracelets, &c. Diamonds, rubies, or emeralds, 
are employed forthe eyes of the serpents. The circle of the bracelet, or neck- | 





rel adapted as a political organ ; and should not its Editor, heretofore only a 
merry-thought become a sidesman' 

Must I take, like the railway engineers, a decided line, or construct my litera- 
ry passages, like those blind @lieys, with their wall-eyes, that lead to nowhere 
at all? 

Tue Comic Annvat itself shall answer the question ; and you will have a 
hint of my designs, when I tell you that they will comprise cuts at such popu- 


lace, is of course formed by the serpent having its tail in its mouth, thus 
presenting the emblem of eternity. These bijoux are extremely a 
| October 10. | 
ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 1 
| At the Bristol Scientific Association, Andrew Crosse, Esq. of Broomfield, | 
Somerset, stated that he came to Bristol to be a listener only, and with no idea | 
that he should be called upon to address a Section. He was no geologist, and | 
but a little of a mineralogist; he had, however, devoted much of his time to 


‘ 


breve hae Fer, we Dn he | pal ‘ne tee ee | electricity, and be had lately been occupied in improvements in the voltaic power , 
its War and its Loan—Registration—Imprisonment for Debt—The Papal Bull | by eaten be had succcaded in kacying % in full, Sesee Ser twelve monthe by 
—Municipal Reform—The Jew Bil!—Reilroade—Diseenters’ Unions—Civil | water alone, rejecting acids entirely. Mr. Crosse then proceeded to state that | 
War—and Agricultural Pressure. As tothe writing, I shall keep my own | he had obtained water from a finely-crystalized cave at Holwell, and by the ac- | 
Counsel—whether it will incline to right or left, or be bolt upright. Perchance 
I may breathe my sentiments, like some stormy winds, from al] quarters at once. 
And this Gentlemen, is all at present from your absent,—Most obedient . 
Hamborgh, 28th August, 1836. Tuomas Hoop. 


tion of the voltaic battery had succeeded in producing from that water in the | 
| course of ten days, numerous thomboidal crystals, resembling those of the cave. 
In order to ascertain if light had any influence in the process, he tried it again in | 
| a dark cellar, and produced similar crystals in six days, with one-fourth of the | 
| voltaic power. He had repeated the experiments a hundred times, and always | 
| with the same results. He was fully convinced that it was possible to make | 


of our home policy were the topics. They were adverted to, in connecton with 
General Jackson's administration—his settlement of the dispute with France 
under the first head, and his stand against over-banking under the second—in 
a manner that would have gratified you, as it did me. That our President has 
won a name in Europe among the discerning, late testimonials from some of 
the proudest of their statesmen give assurance; and the feeling here seems 
strengthened by the knowlege of his uniformly friendly dispositions towards 
this country, after having been her foe in arms. In this connection, allusion 
was made on one of the above occasions to the notice of England and her in- 
stitutions, which he tuvok in one of his annual messages on the opening of Con- 
gress. I cannot recall his words at this moment ; you must look them up; but 
I remember the enlarged, conciliatory and just sentiments they embodied ; and 
I remember also to have thought at the time, what probably others did, too, 
that no President but one who had signally vanquished her legions in the field, 
would have been likely to volunteer such complimentary truth of her. The 
brave can afford to be generous. While the tittle shafts of party are falling 


| dead at the feet of this civil and military patriot and chief, nothing is more sure 


than that History is preparing to embalm him in her page. 

But while this sagacious and veteran chief has been wisely desirous of culti- 
vating the best understanding with England, as his country’s best customer, 
and had the candour and courage to praise her on points deserving praise, aa our 


| renowned parent stock, think not that he will ever be asleep under encroach- 


ment from this quarter more than any other. You are aware of the seizure 
some time ago, by the British authorities at Nassau, New Providence, of some 
slaves, the property of our citizens, bound from Charleston and Alexandria to 
New Orleans ; the vessels, three in all, that contained them, having been driv- 
en by stress of weather into Nassau, or wrecked off that coast, the slaves 
were not merely seized, but condemned, on the ground of slavery being contrary 
to the British act of parliament of 1834, for emancipating their West India 
slaves ; thus making American property, thrown by the disasters of the sea 
within British grasp, liable to forfeiture under her own municipallaws. This, 
in a word, is the case. Our minister, Mr. Stevenson, speaks of it occasionally 
among some of his countrymen, and I infer has the president's instructions to 


| seek reparation for so extraordinary an abuse of law and justice among nations. 


If Mr. S. lays open to Lord Palmerston the manifest infringements of both 
upon the broad principles which he applies to the case in appropriate conversa- 
tion among his countrymen, Virginia will be proud of her son, and his whole 
country of so able an expounder of her rights. He is thoroughly master of the 


| subject, on all its highest grounds of arguments and facts. I am unwilling to 
| believe that this government will withhold full satisfaction in a case where the sub- 


ordinate provincial officers at a distance have been so clearly in the wrong, and 
anticipate for the president a new and peaceful triumph in his superintendence 
of this as other questions helonging to our foreign relations ; thus continuing 


| to earn diplomatic, as he earned military laurels. The French have a proverb 


id 





that the prudent are always successful. The opp ts of the pr t call 
him rash. Let results and this French proverb determine. We want harmony 


| with all nations, and most of all with this. We intend to ask of her “ nothing 


but what is right” in this case of her unwarrantable seizure of our property. It 
would be ungracious to quote the other half of the American aphorism which 
the president will have bequeathed to his country, under my backwardness to 
believe that there will be cause for its application. 


——— 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
From the Spectator. * 

A printed copy has been sent to us of a letter on the present state of parties, 
addressed by Mr. Henry Bulwer to one of his constituents. This tract, or 
rather pamphlet, makes its appearance most opportunely, and will, for several 
| other reasons, obtain general attention. Mr. Bulwer represents one of the 
largest, if not the largest, constituency in the kingdom: in office under the 
present Ministry, he is also attached to the Whig party by early political asso- 
ciations, and to many of its members by personal regard: he is a man of the 
world too, free from narrow prejudices, and disposed to take a practical view of 


| men and things ; but, above all, the question which he examines on the present 


occasion is one suggested to every Reformer by the actual state of affairs, viz. 
** What 1s to be done?” 

The very terms of the question, when used by a Reformer, imply that the 
cause of Reform is in danger. According to Mr. Bulwer, and, let us add, to 
the Spectator almost weekly since last May, the cause of Reform is endangered 
by that new policy of the Tories which threatens to produce, or actually has 


Summary. 


The consecration of the Rev. Dr. Otter, as Bishop of Chichester, took place | 


on Thursday week, in the private chapel of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Lambeth Palace. 

The Commander of the Forces in Ireland has completed his Staff. The Hon. 
Capt. Bruce and Lieut. Arthur Fitzroy Somerset (son of Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set), of the Grenadier Guards, are appointed Aides-de-Camp to the Lieut.-Ge- 
neral, and Major Greaves, of the 34th, Military Secretary. Col. Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence (now Assistant Adjutant-General io the Forces) will receive, it is 
said, the brevet of Major General to enable him to hold the appointment of the 
command of the Dublin district, vice Sir Edward Blakeney. 

Lord Massy died on Tuesday week, by fever. at Kilkee, where his Lordship 
and his amiable lady and family had been residing for the last few weeks, on ac- 
count of his lordships delicate state of health. His Lordship bas left two sons, 
who are both very young. Hagh Hamon Lord Massy was born 13th of Feb. 
op ‘ - — oe uy of fourth Baron of that title on the demise 
of his father, in June, * £e married, June, 1826, Matilda, youngest daughter 
of the late Luke White, Esq. of Dublin. Aen . 

Lord and Lady Bredeneli are on their route from Marseilles to Naples, 
whence they will travel overland to Bengal, where his Lordship will join his 
regiment, the 11th Light Dragoons. 

Sir Robert Peel and part of his family have arrived in Paris. 

The Countess de Lipano, Napoleon's sister, has paid a visit to the Place 


Vendome column, accompanied by sume old and faithful servants of ber illus- | 


trious brother, General Bertrand among the number. The ex-Queen remained 
some moments in meditation before the statue of Napoleon. 

Hereford Cathedral has lately been much improved and restored, chiefly under 
the direction of the Dean. Among other improvements is the restoration of a 
beautiful chapel under the eastern end of the edifice, which has long been hid- 
den rar _— view by the rubbish suffered to accumulate around it. 

. d¢ Hugel.—The Baron de Hugel, who undertook a scientific vo 
yage to 
the East Indies and New Holland, has just sent a considerable collection of 


| even diamonds, and that at no distant period every kind of mineral will be formed 
| by the ingenuity uf man. By a variation of his experiments ke had obtained 
blue and grey carbonate of copper, phosphate of soda, and twenty or thirty 
otherspecimens. If any members of the Association would favour him with 
a visit at bis house, they would be received with hospitality, though in a wild and 
savage region on the Quantock hills, and he should be proud to repeat his ex- 
| periments in their presence. Mr C. sat down amidst long continued cheering. 

|  Professer Sedgwick said he had discovered in Mr. Crosse, a friend, who some 
years ago kindly conducted him over the Quantock hills on the way to Taunton. 
The residence of that gentleman was not as he had described it, iu a wild and sa- 
vage region, but seated amidst the sublime and beautiful in nature. At that time 
he was engaged in carrying on the most gigantic experiments attaching voltaic 
| lines to the trees of the forest, and .conducting through them streams of light- 
| ning as large as the mast of a74gun-ship, and even turning them thro’ his house 
| withthe dexterity of an able charioteer. ‘Sincerely did he congratulate the 
| Section on what they had heard and witnessed that morning. The operations 


| of electrical phenomena instances of which had been detailed to them, proved 

| that the whole world, even darkness itself, was steeped in everlasting light, the 
first-born of heaven. However Mr. Crosse may have hitherto concealed him- 
self, from this time forth he must stand before the world as public property. 

| Professor Phillipps said the wonderful discoveries of Mr. Crosse and Mr. Fox 

would opena field of science in which ages might be employed in exploring and 

imitating the phenomena of nature.” 


MONTHLY MILITARY OBITUARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
|  Lieut.-Colonels—Freer, K.H., 10 F ; Clerk, K.H., h. p. Glengarry Penc. 
Captains—Sinclair, 55 F.; Fretz, Ceyl. Rif. Regt.; Daniell, h. p. 74 F.; 
| Keir, Unatt.; Forbes, 30 F., on passage home from Madras; D. M‘Lean, Unatt.; 
Oram, do.; D’Orsonnens, h. p. Meuron’s Regt., Canada, Podner, Paym. E. I. 
| C. Depot, Chatham. 
Lieutenants—Spring, 9 F.; Granville (Adj.), 80 F.; Lloyd, R. Mar.; Mac- 
field, late 7 R. Vet. Bn.: Gordon, b. p. Sco. Fus. G.; G. Campbell, h. p. 60 
F,; Rose, h. p. 76 F.; R. Collis, Unatt 
2d Lieutenant Cornet and Ens—Stepney, h. p. Rif. Br.; Orford, bh. p. R. 
Weg. Tr.; Von Behr, h. p. 7 Line Ba. Ger. Leg. 
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produced, disunion amongst Reformers. The policy which the Tories adopted 
after the Easter holydays, is pure Toryism as distinguished from Coservatism or 
Conformity. The Tory Lords, by defying and insulting the Reforming House 
| of Commons, have effected two objects of great value to themselves; they have 
| united and stimulated their own party, and have caused disunion and dejection 
; amongst their opponents. Months ago, under the head of “Tory Tactics,” we 
| foretold as a result of the new Lyndburst pelicy, those differences amongst Re- 
| formers which have now broken out in the shape of a controversy between 
Whigs and Radicals. Lord Lyndborst is the original acthor of Mr.. Hutt's and 
| Sir W. Molesworth’s letters to their constituents,.of Mr. O’Connell’s last let- 
| ter to the Spectator, of Mr. Baines’s and Sir G. Strickland’s Anti-Radical 

speeches at Leeds, and finally, of Mr. Bulwer’s pamphlet. Mr. Bulwer’s ob- 
| ject is to propose to the Reformers a new policy, which sball defeat the new 
policy of the Tories. .He establishes by a set of undeniable propositions, that 
| ever since the Easter bolydays the Tories have deliberately and steadily sought 
| to return to power with a majority in the House of Commons, by means of 
| creating Jisunion and apathy ib the Whig-Radical ranks ; he shows very clearly 
| that the Tory aim will be accomplished, unless measures be adopted for restor- 
ing hope, union, and energy to the Reform party ; and defines the immediate 
| aim of his plan, which is ¢o keep the Tories out of power. On behalf of sach of 
our readers as are Radicals, we gladly accept a proposal which cannot be unac- 
| ceptable to any Whig. 
| But, the object defined, now comes the question of means. What is to be 
done in order to keep the Tories out of power? In other words, what is to be 
done in order to revive the Whig-Radical unionand restore its energy With 
that apparently intuitive tact which really arises from knowledge of the world 
Mr. Bulwer sees that something must be done—that the new Whig-Radics! 
policy must be, not of a negative, but of an active character. , 

‘* Mere passive union isnot a thing easy to maintain ; there must be som 
energy, some living principle as it were, infused into a body, the different parts 
of which are, for any length of time, to act and move together. 
* A few gentlemen have already begun to say, ‘ We cannot go on so’—* We 

cannot come up to Parliament to carry measures, by our diligent support, which 
are afterwards to be carelessly or contemptuously rejected.’ 
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_ * Now it _— af, that if these gentlemen do not come up and carry their 
messusns, tbe will, even in the Commons, carry theirs. Therefore this is 
saying little more than ‘ We have epgaged in a difficult contest, and have nut the 
heart or the time to fight it properly out.’ This would bea grave error. True, 
but I admit with you that human nature is human nature, and will commit errors, 
Men may grow disheartened, and, if they do, they will act contrary to their in- 
terest, like disheartened men. . 

_“ This is why I said we have got equally to guard against apathy and against 
disunion. When you ask me, then, whatis tobe done! I look out for popwlar 
acts, that will establish union and prevent apathy.” 

How often have we, during the last few months, urged the Whigs to adopt a 
plan of action calculated to maintain union amongst Reformers, and so to defeat 
the new tactics of the Tories! In so addressing the, Whigs rather than the 
Radicals, we did but anticipate Mr. Bulwer. Of necessity he applies to the 
Whigs for that ** living principle ” of union—for those “ popular acts ” which, 
by inciting and stimulating the Reformers, would keep the Tories out of power. 

“That there are Whigs and Radicals supporting a Reforming Government is only 
a natural occurrence, and can occasion no dangerous division; but for the Go- 
vernment to be wholly Whig and a great part of its supporters to be wholly Ra- 
dical, though any quarrel would be fatal to the interests of Loth parties, may 
possibly, as you say, occasion quarrel. 

*[ will not deny, therefore, that the Government might stand more firmly, 
and consequently act more boldly, if, supported by Whigs and Radicals, it were 
more completely the representative of Radicals and Whigs. 

“Including, as it does include, both parties, (for what are Sir J. Hobhouse, 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, Sir H. Parnell!) it might find it advantageous to admit 
neither parties making a sacrifice to the principles of both parties. - 

“y have said in another part of this letter, that the very nature of Reform is 
to beget divisions. It might be well, therefore, fora Reforming Government 
to have a basis congenial auth its nature, and calculated to be as little shaken as 
possible by those circumstances which are inherent in it, 

“ When the Tories first set up for Reformers, they found the necessity of 
this for their long administration could not have lasted a day, buat for the Catho- 
lic question being considered an ‘open question.’ This was the fundamental 
question of Reform on which they differed amongst themselves, and therefore 
they declared that their opinions on the question should not be considered ‘ differ- 
ences. 

“ The great question of Reform on which they were at variance was left open 
by the Tories 

“ The great question of Reform on which we vary might be left open amongst 
the Liberals. What ‘ Catholic Emancipation’ was to them—* an open question’ 
—Ballot and Triennial Parliaments might be to us—open questions. There 
would then be no longer a party ina party. One gentleman would not be called 
the leader of the Radicals, nor another of the Whigs. Lord Melbourne, equal- 
ly liked by both, would be the leader of Radicals and Whigs.” 

We have placed this extract here with a view rather to the agency than to the 
means of Mr. Bulwer’s proposal. It isthe Whigs alone who can furnish the 
* living principle” of Whig-Radical union and energy. They must take a step 
—the step, as we said last week, not of becoming Radicals, but, negatively, of 
ceasing to be Tories, on certain questions. The Radicals on the other hand 
can do anything ; they have only to forbear. If the Whig maximum come up 
to the Radical minimum of “ popular acts,” a point of union—all that is desired 
—will be attained. If the Whigs give enough for Whig-Radical union, let 
not the Radicals require one atom. Let the Whigs, in adopting maximum, 





have regard to the minimum of the Radicals; let the Radicals, in adopting a | 
minimum, endeavour not to surpass the probable maximum of the Whigs. And | 


here Mr. Bulwer, who is neithera mere Whig nor a mere Radical, but a Whig- 
Radical or a Radical-Whig, addresses both parties with great skill and effect. 
He compares political reform to religious liberty ; showing that, in both cases, 
from the moment when opinion breaks the chains of authority, there must be 
endless differences amongst those who agree in the main principle of innovation. 
He therefore concludes that Reformers, whether in religion or in politics, have 
no means of union but in the plan of give and take. We said as much last 
week, and therefore refer with pleasure to Mr. Bolwer's view of the subject as 
enforced by comparing Reform to the Reformation. ‘If Whigs and Radica's 
are to form one party next session, they must give and take.” This, our own 
expression, would have been a suitable motto for Mr. Bulwer’s pamphlet. Let 
us yet hope that the principle thereby indicated may become the means of anew 
Whig-Radical union. 
—<>—— 
A letier from O. P. Q., to the New York Daily Express. 
THE BRITISH PEERAGE REFORM QUESTION. 
Paris, September 30th, 1836. 

Gentlemen—I am not very fond of that word “ humbug,”—and it is very 
rarely indeed that I make use of it ;—but still I know no word in any language, 
sv suitable to explain allithat I mean to convey: whenI say that, “ There is a@ 
great deal of humbug written and spoken just now, about the British Pe erage re- 
form question.” And as a matter of course, this “humbug ” gets to America, 
and is copied into the American journals, aa it is into those of France and of 
Germany ;—and it is imagined on the banks of the Ohio, the Missouri, and the 
Missiesippi,—that there is really a serious intention in Great Britain on the part 
of the people, their representatives or of the government, to effect what is called 
a reformin the British Pecrage !—Now I am anxious to disabuse the American 
mind of this error. I am anxious that all the controversies which are got up by 
different factions in London, and in Dublin, on this subject, should be well un- 
derstood, and duly appreciated on the other side of the Atlantic; and that it 
should be known and felt in America, that there is just as serious an intention 
on the part of the citizens of the United States, to construct a tunnel under 
the Ocean, from New York to Liverpool, on which steam coaches may 
rattle along at some 20 miles an honr ;—as there is on the part of those 
who care about, think about, and occupy themselves about political ques- 


tions, in Great Britain, to effect a thorough reform of the House of Lords. | 
Now I have made use of this strong figure of speech, or rhetorical example,— | 


not carelessly and inadvertently, but expressly and designedly—so that every 
child of eight years of age, may understand in the United States that no sort 
of intention exists in Great Britain really to reform the peerage.—And if I do 
not convince you that I am right, before I terminate this and my next letter ;— 
if events do not prove that I am right ;—and if the Peerage shall be reformed 
in spite of my predictions ;—then I will write no more—for I will refuse to 
believe not merely moral evidence, but even the convictions arising from the 
demonstrations of my senses. Do not accuse me of writing tuo strongly! Do 
not say that I have taken up a too bold and too daring proposition '!—Do not 
say that it is impossible that there can be so much of ‘ humbug ” in the world, 


as the truth of my statement would prove to exist. I have nothing to do with | 


the consequences of what I assert, and which I am prepared to demonstrate. 
I have only to do with the fact—and the fact I will fully establish! When 
then you hear of the peerage being in danger! Reply ‘* No—no! the Eng- 
lish are essentially aristocrats !’ When you bear of the success of O'Connell 
on this question in Ireland, reply with O’Connell, ** The English do not love or 
sympathize with the Irish!” And when you hear of public meetings and peti- 
tions, and hustings and speeches, and addresses—why shrug your shoulders and 
shake your heads—and say, ** All this is part of the English character—part 
of the English way of amusing themselves—politics and port wine—public din- 
ners and God save the King! —loyalty and reform—roast beef, plum puddinz, 
and a devoted attachment to the it 

fond of grumbling—never pay a poors’ rate without an oath,—and yet boast of 
the humanity of the poor laws !—vow that the act of Elizabeth was the begin- 
ning of English ruin, and yet see no way of saving Ireland but of giving her 
poor laws ! 


= 
PARLIAMENT OF UPPER CANADA. 
.OPENING OF THE SESSION. 
Toronto, 9:h November, 1836. 

The House of Assembly being again assembled at the Bar of the Honorable 
the Legislative Council, Archibald McLean, Esq. informed his Excellency 
that the House of Assembly had chosen him for their Speaker, and claimed the 
usual privileges. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Govenor was pleased to approve of the 
choice of the House of Assembly, and then addressed both Houses of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament in the following 

SPEECH: 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council: and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

With great satisfaction I congratulate you on the loyal feeling which prevades 

this Province, and on the stillness and serenity of the public mind. 


The auspicious tranquillity of the country offers you advantages, which the | 


Legislature of Upper Canada has long been unhappily deprived of, and I gladly 
avail myself of the oppertunity, to bring before your grave consideration some 
of these subjects, which the Country has now reason to expect will be met by 
its Legislature, with a firm determination te bring them to a final settlement. 

The most importani of these, is the long disputed question of the Clergy 
Reserves. 

I invite your serious attention to this subject, in the full confidence that by 
moderation and sound discretion, you will overcome the obstacles that have 
hitherto attended its discussion 

The beneficent intentions of his Majesty.in granting a charter of incorpora- 
tion to the University of King’s College, have hitherto been productive of no 
useful result. 


ouse of Brunswick!!!" ‘The English are | 











| In calling your rrwn: « 
be inde toh se-oaie commen 
rr ad upon youth, the inestimable bl 


Mc e awe the School Lands, and the promotion of general education, 
tely connected with the future destinies of this Colony, that I feel 
confident they will suggest themselves to your early consideration. 

The term which intervenes between the Courts of Oyer and Terminer in this 
Province—the consequent crowded state of the Gaols—as well as the length of 
imprisonment suffered vy persons charged with crime, are evils which I deeply 
| lament, and I trust you will determine whether by an increase to the present 
, number of Judges, they would not be effectually removed. 

Having been made aware that cases of neglected misery and distress have 
| long existed within the Province, from the want of some place of public refuge 
| for those of our fellow creatures, to which, in His Divine Providence, the Al- 

mighty, by depriving them of reason, has given peculiar claims upon our care, 
I feel satisfied that the necessity of establishing a Provincial Asylum for Luna- 
tics, need only he suggested, to receive your benevolent consideration. 

I feel it my duty to call your attention, tothe advantages which would be 
derived from opening communications, by which the agricultural produce of this 
| Province, might readily be brought to a market. é : 

Among various improvements of this nature, a great Western Rail-road will 
no doubt claim your favourable notice, as being of infinite benefit to this Pro- 
— as well as promoting our friendly intercourse with the neighbouring 

ates. 

Lalso recommend to your consideration, an i i iry i 
of the Welland Canal y ’ mmediate inquiry into the state 

I regret to say, that under existing circumstances it may not be deemed ad- 
visable to commence negociations with the adjoining Province for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Ottawa, but I recommend to your consideration 
the propriety of causing a survey and accurate estimate to be made, of the 
—_ of connecting by the waters of that nob!e River, Lake Huron with the 

ean. 

Having during the recess of the Legislature, given considerable attention to 
the neglected state of the Roads throughout the Province, I beg you to con- 
sider, whether some efficient system might not be devised, for placing them 
| ander a superintendence, to be held responsible, tat the Statute Labour as well 
as the large sums of money annually voted for their repair, should be scientifi- 
| cally, economically; and impartially expended. 
| Thave to inform you that for the purpose of encouraging Immigration, I have 
| recommended to his Majesty's Government that such portions of the Military 
Reserves as are not required for defence, should, as early as possible, be offered 
to the pubtic. [| also hope to be authorised to adopt a quicker, more convenient 
and more beneficial system, in the Land-Granting Department ; and I am hap- 
py to add, that I have concluded negociations by which I have obtained from 
the Indians very extensive tracts of rich land, which from feelings highly cre- 
ditable to their race, they have cheerfully relinquished for the public good. 

As the Constitution of Upper Canada secures to British Einigrants their own 
revered Institutions—as this noble climate and luxuriant soil offer them imme- 
diate independence and support, with a moral insurance that their land, whe- 
ther it be cultivated well or ill, must in afew years unavoidably increase in 
value to @ great extent—we may reasonably expect that the redundant enter- 
| prise, capital, and population of the Empire, will now flow towards this favoured 
| Province, in which I conscientiously believe British Capital to be as secure, as 
it is in the Mother Country. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

I trust you will take immediate measures, for relieving the Government of 
| this Province from the embarraasments it has laboured under, and is still su ffer- 
| ing, from the Supplies for the Public Service having been withheld. 

I shall direct the Public Accounts, together with estimates for the sums re- 
| quired for the support of the Civil Government, for the current and ensuing 
| years, to be iaid before you. 
| Honourable Gentlemen: and, 

Gentlemeg : 

I feel confident that the distinguished and conspicuous station which the peo- 
pie of Upper Canada have attained in the estimation, not only of the Empire, 
but of the civilized world, will, throughout the Session we this day commence 
be firmly upheld, by the dignity of your deliberations—by the wisdom of your 
proceedings—by the purity of your Legislation, and by your unceasing zeal for 
the public good. 
| As regards the duty of my situation in the Legislature, it is my intention so 
| long asthey may graciously be cunfided to me, to occupy myself to the best of 

















} my ability, in the internal improvement of the Country—in the impartial ad- | 


| ministration of Justice—and in maintaining unsullied, the commercial integrity 
| of the Province. 

The constant obedience which the British Constitution demands for its 
sacred Institutions, educates and dignifies the public mind—the moral disci- 


of | present Whig and 


——— 


the Cabinet is sure to fall to pieces, and cannot be reconstructed | 
Radical elements." 
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On the formation of the Whig-Radical union, which took place on the acces- 
sion of Lord Melbourne to the Premietship, the Radicals only stipulated for the 
adoption of general measures of reform, leaving the patronage of the govern- 
ment entirely in the hands of the Whigs. But the bold policy of the leader of 
the Tories, Lord Lyndhurst, daring the recent Session, disconcerted the loving 
allies, and frustrated all the projects of the Radicals. As these failures- 
arose from the energy with which the Lorda vetoed the measures of the Com- 
mons, the Radicals immediately called out for ane reform—that of the 
Peerage, and demanded of their Whig allies the adoption of that sentiment,. 
which being declined, the schism we speak of has taken place. In the follow- 
ing passage, a London Radical paper puts the case in a clear point ef view :-— 

The Tory leader openly boasts of the suecess of his plan for putting an end 
to the Whig-Radical union. There can now be no that, as we said at 
the time, he formed the plan deliberately with a view to the aim which it has 
all but accomplished. He might well be sure, that the Radicals would not for 
nothing support the Whigs in office, and cease to demand organic changes which 
they have at heart. To she organic questions of Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, 
and a larger Suffrage, he has added that of Peerage Reform. There are now 
four great organic questions on which the Radicals differ from the Whigs 
as much asfrom the Tories, and which Lyndhurst may well be t the 
Radicals will uot give up to the Whigs for noth Why should they; 
should they give up any thing for nothing? During a whole session, the Whig 
performance of promises to the Radicals has ing. All turns upon 
that word : the new policy of the Tories has consisted in reducing to nothing 
the consideration for which the Radicals consented to support a Ministry op- 
posed to all organic change. Opposed, just like the Tories, to all organic change 
and prevented by the Tories from effecting any other reforms, the Whig Minis- 
try had no longer the slightest claim to Radical support. So far Lyndhurst’s 
bold plan was eminently successful. 

The four organic changes here alluded to are Peerage Reform, Short Parlia- 
ments, Vote by Ballot, and Household Suffrage. To these the Whigs will not. 
give their support, and without their support the Radicals can carry nothing, even 
in the House of Commons. Hence the division that bas taken place, and which 
threatens hourly to break up the Cabinet. 
| But, rather'than see all lost, and the Tories brought back to power, the Radi- 
cals have made some modification of their demands. They now propose that 
these organic changes shall be agitated by the Radicals alone—that the Whigs 
shall not be asked to support them, bnt required not to oppose them. In fact, 
say the Radicals, let these be open questions, and allow each member of the 
government to support them or not as he pleases, as was done by the Tories ia 
the matter of Catholic Emancipation. In fine, we do not ask you to make 
these government questions, but simply measures urged by the Radical re- 
formers. Upon these terms we will, say the Radicals, ‘support the Whigs 
another session, but not otherwise.” oie 

If we are come to this, the thing is up. ‘The Whigs dare not enter into such a 
compact. Peerage reform is what the Whig aristocracy will never agree to ; 
| and should it even be attempted, connived at, or assented to by the Whig Mem- 
bers of Parliament, a dissolution would immediately ensue, when the Whig 
nominees would be replaced by others, with opinions more in harmony with the 
principles of the constitution. 

We therefore cannot see that any success will attend this new plan, of having 
four open questions. On the contrary the bate proposition argues senility and 
approaching dissolution of the cabinet. Every fresh move on the board indi- 
cates & Ministerial change, and we cannot forego our belief that the return of 
the Tories to power is not far. distant. 


In another column will be found an extract of a very interesting letter from. 
London, addressed to the Washington Globe. The communication derives ad- 
ditional value from the supposition that it proceeds from the pen of Mr: Steven- 
son, the Minister of the United States to London, or some one attached to his 
embassy. , ; 

It is extremely gratifying to the friends of both countries to read such senti- 
| ments coming from such a source. They are eminently kind, and complimen- 
tary to the British nation, and the giffusion of such feelings cannot fail to be 
productive of good effects on both sides of the atlantic. | 











pline of their passions, organizes the power of the people—and eventually iim- But the detention of American slaves is.a subject of some delicacy. In cases 


plants im the national character, justice, mercy, generosity and forbearance. 
the deserts of Arabia, are uncongenial to the soil of America; but the voice of 
Upper Canada has repudiated this libe] on the land—and both reason and truth 
are now daily demonstrating, that the safest description of Self-Government, 
the securest mode of protecting life, property and liberty, is that honourable sub- 
mission, and virtuous obedience to the laws, which the three branches of the 
Legislature, as well as the people of this Province I trust will ever continue to 
be proud to acknowledge. 

The Legislature of Upper Canada, is not imbued with power to alter the Con- 
stitution imparted to it by an Act of the Imperial Parliament. I therefore shortly 
after my arrival here publicly declared, that if the inhabitants of the whole Pro- 
vince were sitnultaneously to petition me to alter a single letter of that solemn 
Act, I bad neither power nor inclination to do so. 

Grateful for the manly support which the expression of this sentiment has 
| procured for me, I feel it my duty again unequivocally to assure you of my de- 
| termination, to carry into effect his Majesty's Instructions, and thus ‘to main- 
tain the happy Constitution of this Province inviovaTe.” 


—~—>— 

CAPTURE OF SLAVE VESSELS. 
Mention has been made of the capture of three slave vessels by H. B. M. 
| ship Vestal, in the neighborhood of Grenada, within the space of eight days. 
The first, called the Negrinha, had 237 slaves on board. The following is the 
account given in the St. Vincent Koyal Gazette, of the capture of the two last : 

Scarcely bad the ink ceased to flow from our pen, when on Thursday morn- 
ing, we descried in the distant offing three sail of vessels ; the flag at the main- 
royal mast-head of the larger announced her to be his Majesty’s ship Vestal, 
and that her cruise, on which she sailed on the 24th, in pursuit of a suspicious 
vessel, had resulted in the capture, not of one, but of two other slavers, and 
the discharge of eight guns, in succession, proclaimed the number on board of 
both to be 800 or thereabout. From one of the officers, we learn that the Ves- 
tal did not get sight of the vessel of which she went in pursuit, after running 
120 miles to the N. W. when returning to the port at daylight on the 28th, the 
Vestal being about 16 miles to the S. W. of Point Salines, descried a sail 8 or 
10 miles to the S. W,, with which she came up after an interesting chase of 
four hours, which proved to be the Spanish brigantine Empresa, with a cargo of 
434 Africans, after taking possession, the Vestal stood to the Northward. 

At sunset another suspicious vessel was just in sight from the frigate’s deck, 
running down from the Eastward : as soon as it became dark, the Vestal tack- 
| ed to intercept her—this was effected at half-past eight o’clock, and the Phamz 
Portuguese Brigantine was taken with 486 Africans on board ; the original num- 
ber 516, of whom 32 died on the passage. The frigate and her two prizes 


It has Jong been asserted, that the British sentiments which would vegetate ip | 











‘came to an anchor in the bay, on Thursday at noon. The Empresa, after wa- | 


| tering, sailed for the Havana. The Phaniz is now in the Carenage, and her 


where vessels containing slaves are driven by stressof weather into British ports, 
| such slaves have been set at liberty ; or rather in consequence of there being 
no law wo that effect, the owner has not had the power of taking his captives 
| away, and they have gone at large Now as slavery is totally abolished in the 
| British possessions, it is very difficult to re-enact a slave law in favour of @ 
foreign slave holder. The British Parliament would never legislate in favour 
of such a principle, nor do we think that any such act could passa colonial legis- 
lature, yet the hardship is very great to the American. It is one of those cases 
in fact, where human rights come in conflict with the rights of hospitality. The 
matter, however, will probably be -settled by some general instructions being 
given to the proper officers on such islands where similar events are likely to 
recur ; for it does seem necessary to extend hospitality to the shipwrecked 
trader without confiscating his property as the price of such succour. 

It should be borne in mind that the American treder is engaged in a pursuit, 
| which is clearly and explicitly legal by the laws of thé United States. 


| The new Parliament of Upper Canada assembled on the 9th inst. when the 
sescion was opened by the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Francis Head, in a most 
' Joyal and constitutional speech, replete with manly exultatfon at the bright pros- 
pect now dawning upon the colony. Entire devotion and inseparable adhesion 
| to the British Constitution, alone brought about the present happy state of 
| things in Canada. To his resolute determination at a most trying moment, the 
| colony will be for ever indebted. Would that his example could be followed 
elsewhere ! -—— ; 
| A new periodical has just made its appearance at Glasgow, called the Scot- 
| tish Monthly Magazine. Several of the early numbers are before us, from one 
of which we extracted the article on our last page on Canadian Melodies. 
The work, which bids fair to be a good auxiliary to the periodical literature of 
| Scotland, is published by Robt. Stuart & Co., and the agent for New York is 
| Mr. W. A. Colman, Broadway. 
| Excursions to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Balbec. By George Jones, 
A.M., Chaplain U.S. Navy. New York: Van Nostrand & Dwight. 
| These excursions are over a very interesting portion of the Old World, and 
they take ground upon most important matter. «The author tells us in his very 
title page that he attempts “to discriminate between troth and error, in regard 
io the sacred places of the Holy City ;” with what saccess may in part be 


| judged from the nature of his arguments, and in part by comparison. To those 


cargoe will be landed as soon as proper accommodations can be procured. Both | who are curious upon the subject, we should say that it is fortunate for them 


| of these vessels are of a superior construction, and appear to possess every re- 
quisite to constitute them fast sailers. The Negrinha has been refitted, and 


| that an able lecturer upon these points is actually pursuing his investigations at 
Clinton Hall. We have meutioned this elsewhere. 


will proceed next week, in company with the Phaniz, to Sierra Leone, for ad-| Richardson's Dictionary of the English Language. Part’X!. New York, 


| judication hall : , 
Here have we an instance, within our personal observation, of no fewer than 


| Wm. Jackson. This admirable dictionary is making deserved progress in pub- 
lic opinion. The Press of every section, and in every form is lauding the plan, 


| 1157 of our fellow-creatures redeemed from a worse than Egyptian bondage, | the execution, and the correctness of this stupendous work of lexicography. 
| through the instrumentality of a single vessel, within the limited space of only The publisher appears to be pushing it through the press with all possible cele- 
eight days! We question whether the records of this particular portion of | rity, and this isa piece of attention for which he deserves thanks; for a work 


| British naval history can furnish a paralell ; certain it is we know of none. 

















Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 83 « 9 per crnt-prem- the general taste and love of letters. - 


| of this kind once begun cannot be completed too rapidly for the public wants. 


We understand that a third edition is, nearly exhausted; this speaks well for 





as —. rp iY. - Lecture on Egypt. Mr. ¥. Catherwood. who hes travelled much in the re- 

aMetis ALBIO 4 | gions of Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt, and has been laboriously and scientifi- 

sean - : —— | cally occupied upon the antiquities pf those countries, has just completed a 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 1836. ____ | short series of lectures at Clinton Hall, upon’ thé last ——_ —— wd 

Ww 4 Paris dates to the 15thand 16th ult. ‘There is no in- | drawings and plans by himself, executed upon ne py rs - a e 

e have London and Faris da will commence a similar series on The Holy - ~'' Mr, Catherwood is an 

telligence of importance. artist and an architect’ of considerable talent ahd fearning, and we can pro- 
} Peerage Reform and the probability of a fresh break up of the Mivistry, by | mise to those who may choose to attend him, some very Interesting matter. 


S i GN 
turns agitate the public mind in England; in fact, during the recess of Parlia NFIRMARY FOR SURGICAL DISEASES.-Office No. 361 Broome street 


| ment, a period when political agitations are commonly suspended, these questions (between Mott and Elizabeth sts.), supported :by.voluntary contributions, and 


| have been constantly under discussion among all intelligent classes. That the ae (Oa gratuitous Estee A btw » pongees Susp 3.0 
+ en daily (Sundays excepted) from o -M. J. U, + M.D.,43.G. 

| Radicals are dissatisfied with the Whigs, whom eet oar wor came Dene SEP Kéapa, M.D., Attending Bargeens ; A. H, Steven, MLD,, J. K. Rodgers, M_D., 

and should this dissatisfaction widen into an actual breach, | R. K. Hoffman. M.D., Consulting Surgeons, : Nov. 19—3t*. 
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| ported, is certain ; 
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Moperaro. 











This simple accompaniment has been added. 











suis baigné ; Ily 
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Je trouvais l'eau si belle | 
° Que je m'y suia baigné 
e Sous les fewitles d’ une chéne 
Je me suis fait secher. 
Il y a long tems, &c. 


Sous les feuilles d’ une chéne 
Je me euis fait secher. 

Sur la plus baute branche 

Le Rosignol chantait. 

fly a, &c. 








ORIGINAL CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 
From the Scottish Magazine. 

Fair and gentle reader! ‘Two thee we dedicate one of the simplest, and, per- 
mit us to add, one of the sweetest picces of melody to be met with in the long 
and varied catalogue of song. It 1s a Canadian Canoe song—one of the thou- 
sand-and-one me'odious effusions with which the Canadian voyageurs are wont 
to beguile their tedious and fatiguing progresses along the countless streams 
which separate the hyperborean haunts of the rich fur-clad inhabitants of the 
forest from the abodes of fur-coveting man. 

Thou art doubtless acquainted, fair reader, with “* The Canadian Boat-song,” 
but when thou shalt have-caught the spirit of afew of our Canadian Melodies, 
thou wilt have but small difficulty in believing that Mr. Thomas Mvore’s Buat- 
song. sweet though it be, is uno Canadian song at ali. I[t 1s the offspring—and a 
lovely offspring too—of the poet's tanetul fancy, based perhaps un the mingled 
recollection of many songs, but inasmuch as it bears but faint relation to the 
place ani circumstances of its nom de bupléme, it must be regarded as a species 
of melodio-literary fraud. It professes tc be a transcript of an air, the first 
words of which are— 

Dans mon chemin j'ai rencontré 

Deux eavaliers tres bien montés, 
but it would require 1 nice perception, indeed, to recognise, the sweet and sim- 
ple original in the (be it confessed) equally sweet and simple copy. 

The people by whom those songs are sung, the arduous business which they 
prosecute, the frail vessel they navigate, the stupenduus and sublime scenery in 
the midst of which they muve, all concur to throw a charm over, and impart an 
interest to the Cansdian Chansons de Voyageur, in addition tu that which their 
intrinsic beauty would command. On these poiuts, fair reader, we crave thy 
leave to jot down‘afew notes. 

The Canadian Voyageurs are perhaps the hardiest, most laborious, and at the 
same time the mést cheerful and light hearted people in his Majesty's many- 
climed domimons. Their business is 1o navigate the large birch-bark canors 
of the great fur-trading company from Montreal to the interior, and return with 
them in the autumn of the year. Some are engaged for a period of service in 
the interior In their upward voyage the canves are laden with blankets, rum, 
gun-powder, and other articles of Indian traffic. On their duwnward passage. 
they return with sech fers as have been collected in situations which render 
Montreal a mre convenient port of shipment than that of the company on the 
shores of Hudson's Bay. The goods so conveyed are made up in packages of 
about 9Vibs. weight ;—that is of a size and weight such asa man is capable of 
carrying over the numerous rocky portages, ot carrying places, which the Cana- 
dian voyageur has to encounter. 

In some few caves the canoes contain no lading It is then called a Des- 
patch Canoe. By this, however, the voyageur gains nothing, as what he is 
spared in weight he is called upon to make up in velocity. If, fair reader, thou 
dost not clearly comprehend this alternative, ask thy husband, thy brother, or 
thy lover, and heewill expiain to thee that the hard-worked voyageurs case is in 
nowise improved by the change. 


a long temsqoae je t'aime ja - mais je ne 


Sur la plus haute branche 
Le Rosignol chantait. 
Chante, Rosignol, chante 
Toi quia le cour gai. 


Chante, ‘Rosignol, chante 
Toi qui a le cur gai. 
Tu as le ceeur a rire 

Moi je !‘ai a pleurer. 


ORIGINAL CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 
(NOT PUBLISHED.) 





A laclair-e fton-tain-e, 
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t’oublirai. 
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pro - me - ner je trouv 



















Tu as le cceur a rire 
Moi je |’ai a pleurer. 
J'ai perdu ma maitresse 
Comment m’ en consoler 
Il y a, &c. Ily a, &e 


J'ai perdu ma maitresse 


Pour une blanche Rose 
Que je lui refusais. 





ll y a, &e. wd 


Such ia the frail vessel, which even a rude tread would almost pierce, but in 
which the voyageur traverses a thousand streams in safety. It is thus pro- 
pelled : each canoe-man is equipped with a light paddle about four feet and a 
half in length, half of which is handle and the other half blade The width of 
the biade varies among different tribes from five inches to about three inches 
and a half. The narrow paddle is preferred by the north-west voyageurs, as it 
is much less fatiguing and therefore better adapted to long journeys and con- 
tinuous work. The paddle is held perpendicularly, so as to have a perfect hold 
on the water, and a sharp stroke simultaneously given with all the paddles 
causes the canoe literally to leap over the surface of the water. The course 
of the canoe is directed by a steersman, who makes use of a paddle ; and the 
man in the head of the camoe uccasionally aids the steersman by means of a 
wel! timed siroke. Indeed, in case of danger, such as a sunken rock or a floating 
log, it is the head paddle which averts it. By means of a sharp lateral stroke 
the course uf the canoe may be suddenly altered by a considerable angle, and if 
the head man incline the head considerably one way—say to the left—while the 
steersman at the same time draws the stern to the right, the canoe may be sud- 
denly brought tu a right angle with its course, and be shot far a-head of im- 
pending danger 

In proceeding up stream these dangers are not great, inasmuch as a mere 
cessation of the simultaneous stroke, on a signal from the man at the head, 
causes the canve to lose its way; it is in descending, that is, in shooting the 
rapids, that the danger lies. Here adead silence is preserved ; the voyageurs 
cease to ply their paddles; the headsman is all vigilance ; on him the sieers- 
man's eye is firmly fixed, in readiness to obey his slightest sign by a light stroke 





of the paddle on one side or the other The danger being past,a long sbrill 
Indian shout or yell, exhilarating and spirit stirring to a degree inconceivable 
to those whu have not heard it, bursts from the united voices of the voya- 
geurs. Before the shout has ceased the best voice has already commenced 
his song; and, as the shout with its echoes dies away, the last couplet of the 
verse, 
J'ai trouvé l’eau si belle, 

P Que je m’y suis baigné, 
becomes distinct. Immediately the united chorus— 
Il y a long tems que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublirais, 
seems to bound over the surface of the now smooth waters, and is sent back 
by reiterated echoes from the circumjacent rocks and hills. Thus passes song 
atter song, giving measure to the stroke of the paddle, until some new danger 
again requires silence. 
In the upward voyage the song is often interrupted by the severity of the 


Comment m’.en consoler. 


Ilya, &e. 


Pour une blanche Rose 
Que je lui refusais. 

Je voudrais que la Rose 
y Fut encore au Rosier. 

' Ilya, &c. 


Je voudrais que la Rose 
Fut encore au Rosier. 

Que le planteur du Rosier. 
Fut & la mer jété. 

Il y a, &e. 





ITERARY CURIOSITY.—To be disposed of, the autograph copy of one ef 
Burn’s most admired songs framed from a ratter of Alloway Kirk. 
‘Yo be seen in the office of the Albion and Emigrant, where the price may be 
earned, | Nov 5| 


IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 

in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 


nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO 
Dec. 19-tf. 








EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 


F MR. WM. DAVIES, who lefi this city for Charleston in January, 1834, will 
send to the British Consul’s office, New York, he will receive information of con- 
sequence. (Oct, 22-3t.] 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to 
the kingof France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P.N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, : Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor: 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. [Oct. 1—3m*] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 

hy sail from New York an the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 

commencing on the 31th October. 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 

New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrich—12th December. 

Ship Shakspeare—3!th November. Slup Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddon-—30th December. Ship Siddons— 12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th Janu: ry. Stip Sheridan—12th March. 

Theve shiys are of the first class, upwards of SLO tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusval comfort 
for passengers, Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of pas-age hence 1s $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
sage apply to E. K. CC LLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 














labour and the necessity of making a portage. Where the stream becomes 
too rapid tor the use of the paddle, poles shod with iron are resortedto. With 
these the canoe is pushed close in shore against the stream. Occasionally a 
rope is carried ashore, and some or all of the men except two, by whom the 
course is directed with poles, tow the canoe up stream. Where neither poles 
Lor tow-rope can be rendered available, the portage must be made The portage 





Out of the twenty-four bours, the voyageur is expected to labour eighteen. 
His food is taken as he goes ;—fish, towl, or flesh, just as providence may throw 


in bis way: and should this fail, be has a reserve supply of pe:nmican, or deer’s | The process is to unload the canoe, 


flesh prepared in a particular way of drying 


and before ne starts in the early morn, and perchance again when he rests in ; 


the middle of the day. With all this hard work and hard food, the voyageur | dise, 
is ahappy being. Gares he has none, except perhaps for a fair one left be | carry a coffin. 


hind; so he chants his song chemin faisant, and this, combined with the very 
pleasing anticipation of accumulated wages, combined with a long rest, and 
social pleasures, which a Canadian knows so well how to enjoy, cheers him on 
his weary way. 
Theze alternations from extreme labour to absolute inactivity, and from the 
perfect solitude of the Jakes and rivers of the interior to social intercourse of 
the most cheerful kind, are not very likely to produce a sober and staid citizen 
There is, however, something in the Canadian social character which appears to 
‘uperate as a safeguard against al! sorts of bad influences, an the voyageur, 
when he returns to his family, is not much to be distinguished from his 
brethren, whose travels do not generally extend beyond the neighbouring parish 
eburch. There is perhaps a litle dash of reckless gaiety in his tone and beat- 
ing, and he is suewbat too much given to jazcr and tell long stories when he 
should be in the hay-field or in the barn; but then his lung stories are replete 
with “* moving incidents,” and as Baptiste is really a good-natured fellow, and 
for that reason a deesded favourite with the women, there are always volunteers 
enough to share his ordinary wurk, the mure esp: cally as he is ever ready to 
repay tbe favour when anything requiring more than ordinary boldness, energy. 
and decision is to be ace A course cf life which would convert an 
Englishman of an Amencan into a reckless vagabond, scarcely impairs the 
moral character of the Canadian, and the retired voyageur almost invariably set- 
tles down into a most affectionate husband, a tender father, a firm and zealous 
friend, and a good citizen. ‘ 

The birchen cauoe of the native Indian is not only extremely elegant in its 
form, but, from its lightness aod emali draught of water, is especially adapted 
to the navigation of the-@hallow and rapid streams of the inteior. ‘I'he frame 
of the csnoe 1s made Of thin boards of ribs of wood about three inches broad, 
strengthened by longitudinal, stripes equally thin and light. and reaching from 
stem to stern, or rather from end to end, for both ends are similar. Over 
this framework is spread the bark of a large tirch tree, with no more seams 
than are necessary to geduce it'to the proper fourm. These seams are sewed 
with strong fibres of wood, and are rendered water-tight by a gummy resinous 
composition prepared for the purpose, and which the Indians and voyageurs 
always carry with them incase repairs should te requisite. The framework is 
strengthened and kept in shape bye strong gunwale, with cross pieces like the 
thwarts of # boat. No adequate ieaof the shape of the canve can be convey- 
ed without a drawing of madel The keel less bottoin is flat, the sides swelling. 
the gunwales have an inetination inwerds. The awelling of the sides is great- 
est towards the centre, gradually dimivishing towards the ends, which terminate 


in 2 sort of taised prow, ornamented above-board, and at the water's edge offer- 
ing the least resistance, 


, q His only luxury is tea, and at! spot where the nivigation again becomes practicable. The large canoes are 
times a coup of rum. The former is prepared when he encamps for the night } carried by resting the gunwale on the shoulders of as many men as are neces- 


! 


is made either to pass a waterfall or impracticable rapid, to get from one river to 
another, or to save, by crossing a small neck of land, a long bend of the river. 
paddles, and lading, and carry thein to the 


sary to carry it. The rest charge themselves with the baggage and merchan- | 
carrying their burthens with a strap acrose the forehead as undertakers 
A small canoe, capable of carrying five persons with their blan- 
kets, guns, and usual equipments, can be carried by one man. 

The magnificent scenery in the’ midst of which the canoe pursues its way 
can be approximately, though not perfectly, pictured to the Scottish reader, bya | 
reference to his own mountain-streams and torrents, his rocks and (di-devant) " 
p'ne clad hills. In the countries lying north and west of Canada, there is, as 
yet, no vestige of the hand of man. Every thing appears fresh from the hand 





Sept.l7—ly] WM. & JAS. BLOWN & CO. Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from toad | Sailing from 
yew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jun. 1, May |, Sept.!,|/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, “ 8, “ 8, “« 8, “ 24, “ 24. 4 24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, oo .*: ae eee fo 6. 


Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo, Woshingten, eg a 











’ ’ es 24, * | ies 24, 
Columbus, Jobb, “46 * 1, * 16) April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, 5G, * 0, OR oe? 6, 
South America, Waterman, |Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) ** 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, = 2 2 2. ee. ee ee 8 
“Sngland, Waite, “16, * 16, ‘* 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, ph ot . “Sed. Deed. bball Seal “ER 
Orpheus, Bursley, April i, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, * 86, © 16, 
Independence, Nye, ae * G. * BF © Be, * Bey © 2, 
North Amer‘ca, | Dixey, * 16, ‘* 16, ** 16,/Jume 1, Oct. 1, Seb. 1 
Virginian Harris, ef. °°. 2. S32 = me wm 





, 

Consiynees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,C olumbus, Surege Bouts America, Eng- 
and, Orpheus, North Amer‘ca, RBARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoct, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y 

These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 


of nature, and all is mag: ificence and sublimity. The immense rivers which rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding. and stores, shall be of the best 
have no parallel in Europe, occasionally expand into inland seas, subject to be kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


torn like other seas by violent tempests, and again contracting their waters, are 
precipitated over a shallow and rocky bed, until the gradually widening banks 
once more permit them to pursue a mure tranquil course. 

On the shore, and on the numerous beautiful (some alluvial, and some rocky), 
is'auds which diversify without interrupting the onward course of the waters, all 
ts forest—gigantic primeval forest. In the autumn of the year, the diversifiea 
appearance of the woods heightens the beauty of the scenery, to an extent not 
to be conceived by those who are not familiar with it. The dark Canadian pine 
—the magnitcent cedar, the sturdy oak, the graceful birch, mingle their nu- 
merous hues with the crimson* leaf of the maple, and produce an effect which 
but few painters would dare to grapple with, but which would fill even John 
Mallard Turner with wonder and delight. 


They are extremely numerous, some prevailing in one locality, some in another 
Some are of a sprightly tone, and some few, but very few, are of a character 
not adapted to British taste—that is, as far as our sense of propriety is concern- 
ed. Most of them, however, tell of love and regrets, with all the melancholy 
sweetness of the Vieux Gaulois. 

Should the present specimen meet with the acceptation of the public, we may 
from time to time extract others from our stores. 





* The maple leaves hetome crimson with the first frost, and the hills which are 
covered with them present a singular appearance. 
ee 














RIVATE TUITION.—A Graduste of a European College, and where he also 

taught for several years, would accept of a few private tuitions in New York, 

and its neighborhood, or would attend a few hours each day in respectable Ladies’ 

Seminaries, or he would take the superintendance of a Select School in the country, 

should a number of trustees guarantee a sufficient salary. Apply, if by lett r post 

paid, to Dr. Bartlett, Albion fice; Dr. Quinn, Columbia College, orto Mr, B. 
(the adgvertisér) 562 Greenwich street, Now York. [Nov. 12-31.] 


FENHE DELUGE, a large Hisiorical Panting, by Anelli, is now exit ting at his 
Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Atheawum—Price of »dmi-sion 





of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 


Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will te responsible for any letters, 


parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Consignees of ships Shefteld, United Sta-es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
8. WHITNEY_SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO.,and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washin ton,and Independenee, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month.] j ; 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 


succeed each other in the order in which thay, oe meet ee punctually from 
; sons : ‘ Ai New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, an », and trom 
Such are the circumstances in the midst of which these songs are sung. 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the ear, viz — 


ondon on the 7th, 











ips. asters. s of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 

aa = wed ‘ew- York |London. = " 
Toronto IR, Griswold, Aug. I, Sept.17, cpt 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, vf 10, e 27, - a 
Westminster, George Moore, - pan 17, June26, 
St. James Wm. S. Sebor, Sept. 1, P ‘ July 1, 
M. diator, H.L.Champlin,| Me 10, |July 7, = 16, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin! 20, | ~ 17, 20, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1, 27, Aug. 1, 
Quebec, iF, H. Hehard,) - 10, Avg. 7, 4 10, 
Philade!phia, \E. E. Morgan, 20, : 17, 20, 
President, IJ. M.Cladwick Nov. 1, © Ti, Sept.i, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, sad Sept. %, * 10, 


These ships are all of the fi-st class about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded 


by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Keds, 


Stores, &e are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fard at 
PH ‘, paced. if od each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neithr the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will he ——— for any letters, parcels or pack= 
ages sent by them unless regniar Rills of lading are signed the refor, Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL. MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, orto 
GEORGF V ILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanatreet, London, 








25¢,; season Tickets 50c., open from 9 A.M. to 10 P.My (Oct. 22 6t*.J 


GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 























